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THE CONFESSIONS OF A CONVERT 


BY THE REV. F. ATKINSON 


WE all have to do a certain amount of climbing down in our 
lives, but the performance is oft neither graceful nor gracious. 
We erect a pedestal and perch ourselves on it, and survey the 
grovellers on the earth with a fine scorn not unmixed with pity. 
‘Poor fellows!’ we say, ‘ how little they know about it!’ why, if 
they only knew half as much as—but I refrain. The recollection 
is painful, and my memory is still fairly good. 

Now if there is one thing certain in this life, it is that sooner 
or later we shall have to come down from that pedestal and mix 
once more with the grovellers ; the manner of that coming down 
depends largely, of course, on the height of the erection. The 
higher the pedestal, the longer the climb down and the more 
difficult. We are sure to bark our shins, to make ourselves stiff 
and sore, before we descend to earth again. Sometimes, indeed, 
men have got down without these discomforts, and, by slipping off 
unobserved, with stealthy tread have rejoinéd the throng below. 
But this is rare. Let no one rely upon it. Non cuivis homini 
contingit. A man’s friends will see to that. They are the sleep- 
less watchdogs of the upper world—nothing escapes them. They 
are sure to nudge one another as they see us making our descent ; 
they would be more than human if they did not say, ‘I told you 
so,’ and greet us as we put our foot once more on the earth with 
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that smile of calmly superior knowledge which is so comforting and 
so consoling. 

Youth is the time when men climb up, age when they climb 
down. When a man is young he mounts Pegasus and soars 
to the mountain tops ; when a man is old, grey Dobbin, steady 
and sure-footed, carries him along the high road through the 
valley, a wiser man. When a man is young ; he has solved all the 
problems of life, he is in that delightful state of being—ommiscience 
—in which once, and once only, does he find ‘himself. Thou gay 
and happy undergraduate, seize it and enjoy it before it slips 
through thy fingers, for thine is the age, thine the opportunity ! 
When a man is young he is enthusiastic and climbs pedestals ; 
when he is old, he climbs down. He has lost the fire of youth ; it 
has died down to the dull cold grey of mature years. He is a 
soberer and a wiser man, and niore tolerant withal. 

I began by styling these lucubrations ‘ Confessions,’ and I feel 
I must do something to justify the title. I will confess some- 
thing. I climbed in youth, I climbed down in age. I actually 
held against all comers for many years the damnable and heretical 
opinion that cricket was a better game than golf. I had never 
seen golf played till 1 went up to Oxford, and yet I had had that 
conviction for years before. I used to read as a boy about the 
exploits of a certain young Tom Morris of St. Andrews, and felt 
irritated when I came upon such expressions as ‘two up and 
three to play ;’ ‘Young Tom was trapped off the tee ;’ ‘ Andrew 
was playing the two more on the green,’ and jargon like that, 
which seemed to have no rational meaning, at least to English. 
men, whatever it might have to our friends across the Border. 
After that I gave up reading about golf at all, and if perchance 
I saw anything in a newspaper headed with the hated word, 1 
hastily turned the page over and read something else. You see my 


pedestal was getting pretty high even then; but it got higher. 


I came to Oxford and actually saw the game itself, but that 
did not make me change my opinion. They were playing 
at Cowley, and T saw, on fine summer afternoons, weird men, 
some indeed dons, some undergraduates, some even professors, 
walking round that unlovely marsh, carrying bags, or having 
them carried by local boys (who ought to have been fielding’ 
for us at the nets), now and then striking grotesque attitudes, 
and sometimes the ball with sticks of eccentric shape, but 
apparently with no sort of enthusiasm or even interest. They 
seemed absolutely emotionless, and I felt that a game which had 
any good in it must produce emotions. Football, I knew from 
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experience, could always, and did always, produce emotions, some- 
times of a violent kind. Cricket, I felt, could produce them, but 
held them in reserve for supreme crises; but here was a game 
which caused its devotees to walk round a marsh on a fine 
summer afternoon with stern, solemn faces, dour beyond the 
dourness of a Scotch caddy whose master is off his game. I 
raised my pedestal another foot, played cricket nine days on end, 
excepting Sundays, consule Policinello.' 

Well, I remained on that pedestal till I left Oxford, though by 
that time it had got a good deal higher than I quite liked. I 
turned giddy when I looked down, and began to have misgivings. 
It came about in this way. One day I was sitting in the pavilion 
and heard two men talking together. One said: ‘Capital game 
when you can’t play cricket.’ I thought he was referring to whist 
between the showers. Then I heard more: ‘I beat him by a putt 
on the last green, after being two down at the turn.’ ‘ He lofted 
a stymie I laid him.’ ‘Enjoyed the day immensely, though I 
played shocking golf.’ Oh, it was golf again, and here, above all 
places—the pavilion of the Oxford University Cricket Club, the 
shrine and home of Oxford cricket—that a man dared to speak 
treason in the garb of unutterable golf jargon gave me a shock 
from which I did not soon recover. Yet the man did not look a 
traitor; I thought he looked like a cricketer; he seemed to be 
taking an intelligent interest in the match that was going on, and 
he appeared to know a good deal about the game. No, it was not 
that. I took another look at him, and I saw he was not as slim as 
he had been ; his chin was approaching the double, his waistcoat 
was wrinkled and protuberant, and he was obviously, I thought, 
not quite in his first youth. That wasit. Golf was a capital game 
when you could not play cricket, and it flashed across me that one 
could not always play cricket, and that one day one must wear 
one’s chin double, get fat, and have done with the game, and 
retire, perhaps as a veteran, lagging superfluous on the stage. I 
went home and thought more about it, but I got quite brave 
again. If, I reflected, at the age of sixty-five or thereabouts, one 
found one’s wind not quite so good, and oneself not quite so smart 
at ‘getting down,’ one’s eye not quite so quick-—well one might 
take to bowls; but to golf, with a jargon belonging to it like that 
dull, unutterably dull, game as it seemed to me, never! I was 
firm about that, and went down with my mind fully made up to 
have nothing to do with it. 

In less than two years I was on the committee of a pro- 
spective golf club! 
' «Punch,’ a famous Oxford captain. 
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It has cost me a good deal to write this sentence, but I must 
in all fairness make the humiliating confession. It came about 
in this way. My work took me into the neighbourhood of a 
royal and famous racecourse, over part of which they played 
golf. There was plenty of cricket, but there was a good deal 
of golf. One found traitors at cricket lunches talking golf, not 
openly, it is true, but in an underhand, sneaking sort of way, as if 
they were ashamed of it, in low tones and with furtive glances. 
One saw men in obscure corners of the field, between innings, 
practising their swing, and altogether the cricket was not some- 
how like the old cricket ; it was tainted in a vague, subtle kind of 
way by the infection which we stalwarts bravely characterised 
as a passing epidemic, but which the others loudly proclaimed. 
as endemic, and as having come to stay. They had by this gained 
boldness, and openly flaunted the accursed thing before our eyes ; 
they told us cricket was doomed, and at most had but a few years 
to live. Not a man as yet, however, had dared to give up a 
match for golf; that did not happen till later. One day I 
met the captain of the club, a genial soul, rotund, the life of 
many a good match, driving towards our little station, and in 
his cart I saw the well-known shape of that brown bag, with 
his initials painted on it in big white letters, containing the hated 
clubs. ‘What!’ said I, ‘going away?’ ‘Yes,’ he answered, 
‘to Brighton.’ ‘To Brighton?’ I shouted. ‘What on earth 
for? Bang in the middle of all this cricket?’ ‘Rather,’ he 
said; ‘1 am going there to play golf for six weeks!’ We saw 
no more of that man till October. 

Meanwhile events moved rapidly. I knew a man who was 
very anxious for us to start a golf club in our village. He 
pointed out with great enthusiasm that we had just the land 
suitable for a green almost at our very doors, a common with 
sandy soil, undulating, full of natural hazards, and just the right 
length for a nine-hole course. We had only to lay a little turf 
in the right places, burn a good deal of heather, and the thing 
would be done. Several of us innocently enough agreed to help 
him; we did not intend to play, but, just for the public good, we 
would do our best. That project, however, was not a success ; 
even the veriest greenhorn, like myself, could see, after a few 
weeks of desperately hard and enthusiastic work on the part of 
our friend and his small army of labourers, that there would 
never be much chance of playing golf on that course, unless 
one was prepared to start out with a fore-caddy for every 
hundred yards or so, and a bag full of balls. We were 
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obliged to give it up, not without jeering on the part of our 
friends, and, if the truth must be told, not without a certain 
secret feeling of relief on my part. Our fast bowler had said 
openly we were going to ‘chuck’ cricket, and a man who had 
made a hundred a Saturday or two before said it served us right. 
I said nothing; but was duly and properly regretful. I was con- 
scious that I had climbed down just a little in consenting even 
to become a member of the committee of a prospective golf club, 
and I was still loyal when I came to Scotland, ending my sojourn 
in the village amid many prophecies that I should soon give 
up cricket and take to golf. To all of which I shook my head, 
though I allowed my curiosity to carry me so far as to buy an 
iron, before I left, from the green-keeper of the neighbouring 
club. I have that club now, and have never used any other of 
the same sort, though it has never yet been clear to me why I 
bought it. 

I moved northwards that autumn, and found that my house 
faced one of the most famous greens in the east of Scotland, 
where they had played for centuries; where every man and boy, 
most women and children, played regularly, and the whole male 
population, except such as were forced to perform certain 
necessary functions like butchering, and baking, and the like, 
was given up to the making and carrying of clubs. Did I look 
out of my windows, even for a second, I saw a man in the well- 
known attitude I had seen at Cowley years before, preparing 
to drive. Did I take my dog for a walk over the links, I was 
assailed by perpetual cries of ‘Fore!’ For in my innocence I 
was walking the wrong way of the course, and, with a hardi- 
hood that now shocks me, was facing an infuriated foursome 
who had to wait at the tee till I had gone by. I can understand 
now their irritation, but at the time it seemed unreasonable 
and waste of breath, for I did not even realise they were 
shouting at me. Did I walk down the streets of the town I 
saw urchins of three feet high playing in the gutter with toy 
clubs and marbles for balls. It was difficult to talk about any- 
thing else in the place, for in the end the conversation always 
reverted to golf. Everyone who called asked the same question : 
' ‘Do you play golf?” One man spied my iron in the corner and 
began trying it with great flourishes, and scalped my hearth-rug 
in the process, remarking the while, ‘ Fine club this, but you'll 
want a driver. You must make a beginning. Can’t live here 
without playing. Park will fit you out with everything you want.’ 

I went to see Park, stealthily sneaking into his shop in the 
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gloom of a certain October afternoon of the year 1894, and 
emerged with clubs and balls. I did not buy a brown bag: the 
memory of our captain’s still haunted me. I was not prepared 
to go as far as that yet; but, next day, I played the game and, 
wonderful to relate, liked it. My caddy was not encouraging, 
but I enjoyed it, and from that time my life has been one series 
of disgraceful surrenders. I bought a bag, had my initials placed 
thereon in large letters; I bought a niblick, more balls, and was 
regularly instructed by the above-named individual, who growled 
daily, ‘Ye micht dae, if ye could forget the crecket.’ I got 
more and more keen, the fever took strong hold on me; in 
the end I became an inveterate golfer, and I do not think I 
have ever regretted it. The game is a perpetual delight because 
of its variety and its awesome uncertainty. No game yet invented 
was ever more effectual in eradicating the most deep-seated 
conceit that ever settled in the human body, nor did any game, 
surely, more thoroughly teach that habit of careful concentration 
and painstaking which we were told in our hot youth when 
Plancus was consul would be so helpful to us in after life. You 
are bound to be humble during a day’s golf, and you are bound 
to be careful, or most surely will you come to grief; but there 
are nevertheless moments of supreme joy which make up for 
multitudinous ‘ foozles,’ and the sweet remembrances of a long 
putt successfully holed are not to be effaced by any number of 
missed drives or bunkered scconds; nor are the delights of a 
good, cleanly hit drive to be dulled by any number of ‘duffed’ 
approaches. The emotions it produces are many, some delightful, 
many painful; but it is good to have known it and to have 
played it. My descent has long been complete; I have climbed 
down, my confession is made. I have just come back from a 
week at St. Andrews. 
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TROUT FISHING IN THE ARCTIC CIRCLE 


BY G. H. NALL 


THE sun was shining brightly through the window of the 
little wooden hut as I tumbled out of bed on August 10 last 
year. Three days’ tramp from the Norwegian coast, across rough 
fjelds and spongy bogs, one long day of rowing and shooting 
rapids, varied with spells of walking round dangerous falls, had 
brought us late the night before to this little settlement in 
Lapland. The dozen inhabitants, part Swedes, part Lapps, were 
already hard at work on their scanty harvest, and beyond the 
small field I caught a glimpse of the river, here widening out 
into a glittering lake, shining like a sheet of silver, scarcely 
ruffled by a breath of wind. What a morning for a bathe; how 
gloriously refreshing to travel-tired limbs ! 

‘Look out!’ cried Jack, ‘the room’s full of them! Light up, 
quick!’ Hssssssssh ; the air was suddenly shrill with the high- 
pitched, hungry whistle of the mosquito. The window I had 
observed the night before was tightly closed—indeed, would not 
cpen; the wide platform fireplace was stuffed up with green 
boughs. Perhaps my brother had opened the door too boldly, 
and had been lost in admiration of the snow-line mountains in 
the distance, or the creatures had worked a way down the chimney. 
At any rate, to the cover of the bed-clothes I flew, and for five 
minutes nothing was heard from us but the steady puff-puff of 
our lips as we filled the room with clouds of stupefying tobacco 
smoke. 
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One sometimes hears people who have only met the mosquito 
in its milder form, perhaps in Norway, or Central Sweden, or in 
southern countries, or possibly in Lapland in favourable years, or 
late in the season, maintain that its terrors are much exaggerated. 
I have not found it so. The worst accounts that I had heard of 
it before I visited the country, did not come anywhere near the 
reality. And even if the mosquito crop be a comparative failure 
in any season, there is a far more deadly insect waiting for you, a 
harmless-looking little sandfly, which the natives call a knort. 
The mosquito is a gentleman by comparison. He fights under the 
rules of civilised warfare ; hostilities are openly declared, a shrill 
blare of trumpets heralds his approach. True, he descends upon 
you in overpowering hosts, but from the fierce blast when he first 
sights his foe, to the savage thrust of his lance through your skin, 
there is nothing secret or underhand about him. Not so the 
little knort. In ones and twos he creeps stealthily upon you ; 
there is no whistling of wings, no parade of skirmishing round 
the victim. Quietly he works his way into your clothing, where 
he seems as much at home as any of the wingless vermin which, 
fortunately, are comparatively rare in Lapland. His bite is 
practically painless ; you rarely notice it at the time, but on 
the second day it swells into a big burning wound, to rub or chafe 
which is intolerable agony. 

Even the natives find the insect plague almost unbearable 
in summer. The true Lapps, who are happy irresponsible 
nomads, have fled with their tender reindeer to the compara- 
tively safe shelter and the moss pastures of the high fields. 
Throughout lower Lapland now, you will find only a few old 
Lapps who are too feeble to travel, or here and there an able- 
bodied man who owns no herds and makes a scanty living by 
fishing and doing odd jobs on the farms. Jockmock is the largest 
Lapp village in the country, with a population in winter of some 
six hundred Lapps. When I passed through it in August, two 
years ago, I found the whole Lapp quarter locked up and 
absolutely deserted, and during my three days’ stay there, I only 
saw three true Lapps, one of them a blind boy. The Swedish 
settlers must perforce stay behind to look after their cows and 
their corn, but they hate the summer. The work is hard, the 
sun intensely hot, and there is the ceaseless worry of the 
insects. To them, winter is the time of enjoyment and holiday. 
Then the rivers and lakes are frozen ; the rough ground is covered 
with a smooth mantle of crisp snow ; sledges, and ski, and skates 
glide easily over the surface, and the little settlements which are 
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now cut off from one another by weary miles of heavy water or 
trackless forests, are once more brought into touch. The days 
are short, but the Arctic night is almost as bright as our dull 
winter days. Work is light, chiefly wood-cutting and the carrying 
of stores from the nearest depéts. Families and friends are again 
united. Indoors the rooms are well warmed by the- huge open 
platform fireplaces, and there is dancing, and card-playing, and 
merry-making, whilst outside the young men, and the girls too, are 
practising ski racing and jumping. Many of them go hundreds 


LAPP HUT OR KATA 


of miles to the great athletic meetings held at Lulea, Bollnis, and 
other towns, for they are enthusiastically devoted to the sport. 

I remember stopping once at a little two-roomed wooden hut 
to ask for some milk. The woman brought me the milk in a 
large silver cup, inscribed with the name of her husband, and 
the meeting at which he had won it for ski racing. On my 
expressing interest in it, she brought another larger cup full of 
milk, and then a larger, and so on, with merry peals of laughter, 
till the table was covered with these trophies, all brimming with 
milk, and she slapped me familiarly on the back, crying with 
wifely pride, ‘A fine man he is, a fine man, my husband, the 
strongest ski runner in Sweden.’ I met him outside, a young 
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giant with loose limbs, a long rolling stride, a grand head and 
neck, and a perfect set of white teeth, the most courteous of 
manners, but the funniest of high-pitched voices—one of the 
characteristics of Lapland. They are a magnificent race of men, 
these Swedish settlers; they come of a fine stock, and live a 
healthy, outdoor, simple life. Drink, the curse of the Swede in 
the towns, cannot be got in Lapland; the people are teetotallers 
by force of circumstances and legislation. Ido not believe that 
in the whole of Europe you will find such a fine race of peasants 
as these. 

Winter, then, is the season for the hardy tourist who wishes 
to see Lapland at its best. But for the fisherman who is bent 
on catching large trout the right time is, as a rule, the middle or 
end of July. The rivers have then run fairly clear from the snow 
floods, but are not at their lowest summer level. This, however, 
is the height of the mosquito season, and whether the sport is 
worth the price to be paid for it is a question that a man must 
settle for himself. If I were asked when I am in the country I 
should unhesitatingly say no; life then seems to me a hideous 
nightmare of torture. But time plays pleasant tricks with one’s 
memory, and I have few more delightful recollections than those 
of days spent in this wild land. 

_ The mosquitos have been pretty well smoked into sleepy 
helplessness, so we can tumble out of bed again. We must wait 
for that bathe till a good hurricane of wind or a frosty morning 
clears the air, and content ourselves to-day with the saucer of 
water that stands on the chair. At these little settlements there 
seems to be usually a hut containing sometimes one, occasionally 
two or three rooms set apart for the use of travellers. On some 
of the main routes through Lapland there are regular stations at 
intervals of ten or fifteen miles, each of which is under Govern- 
ment supervision, and receives a Government grant proportioned 
to the style and amount of accommodation provided and the num- 
ber of boats kept. In these more remote parts I have not heard 
of any Government grants, but the guest room is usually in 
fair condition. It is clean and furnished in the simplest style. 
There are one, occasionally two wooden beds, which pull out at 


night, but in the daytime are pushed up into the form of narrow 


sofas, on which the blankets and, if there be any, the not too 
white sheets and pillows are piled. Sometimes there is a wash- 
stand, but more often your tiny basin, usually of composition 
stuff, stands on a chair or box. There is rarely a looking-glass. 
If you wish to be certain of a shave or an even parting to your 
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hair, you must carry your own glass, or be content with the 
inside of your watch. A couple of rough chairs and a table, 
with—strange to say—a clean glass and a water bottle, complete 
the furniture, unless in the most civilised huts there is a 
common painted wooden chest of drawers containing the family 
linen. 

I have heard of a rule that a traveller may stop for two 
nights at one of these guest rooms, but is then liable to be 
turned out by the next comer who requires accommodation. 
Wayfarers are so scarce, however, that I never came across 


ROUGH QUARTERS IN THE ARCTIC CIRCLE 


anything of this sort myself. The people—I speak of the 
Swedish settlers, with whom one will always stay; for the Lapps 
are, as a rule, hopelessly filthy in their habits—are exceedingly kind 
and hospitable when you understand their ways, but they make 
no spontaneous effort to do anything for you. You may arrive 
at midnight half-starved and soaked. The housewife will get up 
and sleepily make you a bed, but unless you ask for food she will 
not dream of offering anything. In the morning you will sit 
for hours waiting for your breakfast unless you pursue the woman 
to the field, bring her to the kitchen, and tell her what you want 
cooked. Should you ask if you may stay there a day or two, she 
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does not show the slightest eagerness to keep you, though your 
money will be a perfect godsend to her. Come or go, she implies, 
it is all the same to her; but when you have once made her 
understand what you want her to do for you, she will spare 
no trouble in carrying out your instructions. The explanation 
seemed to me to be that the Swedish travellers themselves 
almost invariably took their own simple supplies with them, and 
did their own cooking and so on, so that the kind housewife is 
quite unprepared for the ways of the Englishman, who is used even 
in the wilds to be waited upon to some extent by his rough hosts. 


A LAPLAND 


At this settlement my brother and I had secured two rooms, 
one in this hut and one in the main building, a somewhat larger 
two-roomed hut across the corner of the field. This second 
room was to be our dining- and sitting-room. Breakfast to-day 
was necessarily a simple meal, for the fish were yet to catch— 
hard rye biscuit, called Knekke bréd, cheese, salt butter, bowls of 
fresh milk, sugar and cream in little old silver bowls that had 
been spared by the curio agents, who have pretty well cleared 
the country of everything in silver worth collecting, and excellent 
coffee. Coffee is the mainstay of one’s existence in Lapland. 
The women, and the men too, make it superbly, and seem quite 
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unable to get through a few hours’ work without a strong dose 
of it. When you have been out on the water for a couple of 
hours or so, your man, without asking your permission, will 
quietly row to land. You inquire what he wants ; he smiles and 
replies, ‘ Kaffe.’ From the bows of the boat he produces the 
inevitable coffee-pot—a beautifully shaped copper one on tripod 
legs, with a longish straight handle at the side, evidently a very 
old pattern—a bottle of strong cold coffee, a bottle of milk, and 
a lump of white rock, from which he chips off with his knife 
bits that prove to be sugar. A fire of dry brushwood is quickly 


. 


AN ARCTIC SUMMER LANDSCAPE 


made, and in ten minutes he is luxuriously sipping a cup of 
perfect coffee,and perhaps gnawing at a bone of dried reindeer 
which he produces from his wallet. If you ask for some of the 
coffee he will give it you, but it rarely occurs to him to offer it to 
you spontaneously. One year I took some tea tabloids with me, 
and presented a handful to the lady of the hut. They produced 
quite a sensation in the house. As they swelled and dissolved 
under the hot water I fancy the people expected to see Pharaoh’s 
serpénts come creeping out of the cup, but as for drinking the 
stuff, excellent though it was, they would have none of it. Tea 
in their estimation is only a medicine, for they are the victims of 
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the coffee habit, and any other drink to them is like water to a 
spirit toper. 

It was about half-past nine when, veiled and gloved, and as 
insect-proof as we could make ourselves, Jack and I started in 
one of the canoe-like boats with a Swede to row us. A slight 
breeze was springing up, which carried us quickly down the mile 
of lake to the head of the rapid. About two hundred yards 
above the first fall the banks drew close together and the water 
began to quicken. Jack put on a silver spoon and I a large 
brown phantom, and, turning the boat’s head up stream, we 
kept the baits working below us, across and across the pool, 
gradually dropping lower down. The spoon got to work first; a 
grayling of two pounds, then one of three, then another of two 
fell to Jack, but there was only one slight pull at my phantom. 
As we reached the heavier water, and the light boat pitched and 
bounded over the waves of the rapid, we found that the sunken 
rocks, the strong eddies and backwaters made the proper working 
and the safety of the baits an anxious task. Trolling on a quiet 
lake is tame enough, but in a big rapid it taxes all your energies 
and skill, and you have little time to think of the peril, the almost 
certain death that faces you, if the boatman makes a single 
mistake, while your nerves are tingling under the remorseless, 

infuriated attacks of the bloodthirsty mosquitos. 
As my ‘long line swung round into a backwater, and I 
quickly pulled in half a dozen yards and raised the rod to see 
that all was right, the heavy phantom skimmed the surface for a 
moment, and then, catching a wave, skipped a foot into the air. 
There was.a silver flash, a heavy eddying plunge, the reel rang 
out, and I was fast in an unmistakable trout that had caught the 
bait as it descended. Up the backwater he came, then turned as 
he neared the boat and made for the heavy stream. I was using, 
as I always do in this sort of fishing, a twisted trace, with a foot 
and a half of stout single salmon gut at the end, strong enough 
to hold anything except a rock, and a powerful 14-ft. steel- 
centred split cane rod. A rod of this kind is perfect for the 
work. It is heavy enough for fish up to fifteen pounds, and yet 
not too hard on pound grayling; you can use it for spinning 
without fear of spoiling it for fly-fishing, and it will stand any 
amount of rough wear, though I always objected to the boatmen 
using mine as a pole for slinging baggage on. The trout was 
firmly hooked, and had little chance unless he could get into the 
heavy water and break me on a rock. The rod soon settled the 
question, and in six minutes from the time he was hooked we 
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had him gaffed in the boat, a male fish of eight and a half 
pounds. 

Half an hour more on the top pool produced nothing except 
another grayling of two and a half pounds to Jack’s spoon, 
evidently the favourite with the grayling, who treated my large 
brown phantom with studied contempt. There was no boat on 
the lower pool, so we landed with our trappings, whilst the man 
performed the very dangerous looking feat of shooting the fall, 
stern foremost, and picked us up a hundred yards below. The 
head of this lower pool would have been a magnificent salmon 
catch, had salmon been able to ascend so far; unfortunately, 


ABOVE THE RAPIDS 


they were stopped by the big foss, one hundred and fifty miles 
from here. In spite of the protests of the man, who regarded a 
fly as useless for anything bigger than grayling, I put on a large 
double-hooked Childers, and cast rapidly over the water. 

About twenty yards down there was a heavy plunge, and I 
was fast in another large fish, but the hold was weak, and in a 
minute or two, after one rush up stream, the fish was gone. I 
stuck to the fly, and with several changes of size and pattern, 
fished the top of the pool out, getting one more big rise, but 
touching nothing. Further down the pool I put on the bait 
again, and we tried both spoon and phantom for some while 
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without any success beyond small grayling. The bottom of the 
pool was divided by a large island with a little conical Lapp hut 
on it, inhabited by a family of four—father, mother, grandmother 
and son. Down either side of this island the waters went foaming 
in a series of rocky rapids that were quite unfishable from a boat ; 
but just before the broken water began, there was some thirty 
yards of’swiftly flowing, oily looking water, a most likely lie for 
big trout. I put on a brown phantom, Jack a large blue one, 
and he was quickly fast in a sulky bottom grubber that refused to 
show itself or to stir a yard from the spot in which it took. His 
rod was less powerful than mine, and he did not care to put 
on too heavy a strain, so it was a weary twenty minutes before 
we managed to stir the beggar out of its lair, and another five 
minutes before I got the gaff into it. It was a fish of precisely 
the same weight as the other, eight and a half pounds, but a 
female, and not nearly so brilliant in colouring. 

It was one o’clock now, and we were all pretty tired with the 
heavy work. We rowed back to the head of the pool, dragged 
the boat overland to avoid the fall, spun once more across the top 
pool without success, and then turned our head homewards. 
Just-as we were rounding the last corner before the lake, my 
phantom, which was trailing on a very short line, caught fast, as 
I thought, in a bed of weeds that I then noticed for the first 
time. I gave the rod a hard jerk to try to free the line without 
the trouble of turning back, when, to my consternation, up into 
the air flew a half-pound perch, that had swallowed the hig bait 
almost down to its tail. Jacob, the man, screamed with delight, but 
I think he laughed more heartily at another feat of arms that this 
same corner witnessed a few weeks later. We had run short of 
large phantoms, for these bouldery rapids are terribly hard on 
one’s limited stock, and so my brother, with deft fingers, built 
a monstrosity for himself, out of a pike flight and the polished 
red leather pocket of a Gladstone bag. It certainly was a very 
beautiful bit of craftsmanship, and it spun to perfection. Jacob 
made a little song about it, with a refrain about ‘a little red fish, 
a bright red fish, ha! ha!’ but the trout somehow, and the 
grayling too, fought shy of it, and it seemed as though the artist 
had lavished all the resources of his skill and fancy upon it in 
vain, till one evening, at the very same corner, there was a savage 
run at it, and into the boat was hauled fiercely fighting, with 
spines erect, all aglow with glorious colour, a splendid perch of a 
pound and a half. Jacob’s childish delight was a pleasure to 
contemplate. 
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These Swedish farmers are charming companions. Men of 
extraordinarily powerful physique, most skilful in the manage- 
ment of their boats, good-tempered, intelligent, and courteous, 
they are almost childishly simple in many of their ways. No 
joke seems to be too babyish to please them, and set them off 
into peals of merry laughter. I remember one day, when we 
were rowing down a long lake, Jack put out a spoon on a hand 
line to trail behind the boat. The big man, who was steering 
in the usual way with two oars in the stern, leant over the side 
and gave the line two or three quick tugs to pretend it was a fish. 


DRAGGING THE BOAT OVERLAND 


Jack saw through the transparent trick, but pretended to haul 
in the line and then let it out, as though the fish had gone; 
the trick was repeated again and again, and for an hour down 
that lake this little play kept the three men in fits of merri- 
ment. Then on one hot day, how interested the boatmen were 
to see me spending a lazy time, as I lay in the boat, in catching 
some of the local flies on which the grayling feed, and stowing 
them up in a little wooden match-box to be copied on some 
future day, and how delighted when one fly escaped as I in- 
troduced another specimen! But I think they were most amused 
when they found me carrying to England, as curios, some of their 
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net weights, stones wrapped up in a sort of envelope of birch 
bark. 

The morning’s catch came to two trout of eight and a half 
pounds each, and eight grayling of two to three pounds, with the 
little perch. Our midday meal was quite a feast; two grayling 
excellently broiled (the trout went into the salt tub), and the 
usual knekke bréd, butter, milk and coffee. You must do with- 
out meat in Lapland till you can bring yourself to gnaw the hard 
evil-looking chunks of dried reindeer flesh. We were off again 
by half-past three, but now heavy clouds were gathering’ in 
the north, and before we reached the first pool a dull flash and 
distant rumble of thunder boded ill for our sport. A few small 
grayling, of a pound to a pound and a half, came to my brother’s 
spoon, but no bigger fish seemed stirrmg. As my phantom was 
doing nothing, I put on’a largish spoon, painted a brilliant red 
inside. It had swept again and again over one bit of water in 
the centre of the pool without a sign of a fish stirring to it, when 
it was seized at last by a trout that must have watched it flash 
in front of its nose till it was goaded into fine frenzy by the 
sight. This was one of the liveliest fish I have ever hooked, 
not excepting fresh-run grilse. Up and down the pool it dashed, 
now springing into the air, now savagely lashing out on the 
surface of the water, and sending the foam flying in all directions, 
never quiet for a second, till its frantic struggles exhausted it, 
and the fight was over as suddenly as it had begun. It was a 
smaller trout, of only five and a half pounds, but it was lightly 
built, on the lines of a grilse, and in splendid condition. 

The ceremony of landing, shooting the rapid, and re-embarking 
was gone through again, but this time we tried the rapid below 
the fall with the baits. It was rather ticklish work. The water 
came tearing down the narrow channel of the fall, and then, as 
it were, raced in a boiling, foaming river down the centre of the 
quiet pool below, forming eddying backwaters on either side. 
Jacob crept up one backwater as near to the foot of the fall as he 
dared go, then put the boat, bows up-stream, through the surging 
waves, which curled high above us, threatening every instant to 
swamp the straining craft, but only drenching us with spray, as 
they fled madly past, and so to the shelter of the other backwater, 
whilst our lines swung the baits across the rapid thirty yards 
below. The very first voyage was successful. My line, throbbing 
through the angry waves, suddenly stopped dead. As we plunged 
into the quiet water there was a heavy dead pull, and the stream 
tore and hissed over the taut line. It was a moment of infinite 
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danger, but Jacob was quick to rise to the situation. With a 
stroke he had the head of the boat round, and in another stroke 
or two we were below the fish, which still lay apparently motion- 
less in the very centre of the stream, evidently safe behind a large 
boulder. I put on every inch of strain that I could; my stiff rod 
bent almost into a complete circle, as slowly and slowly the 
big fish gave ground and was reluctantly dragged into quieter 
and safer water. One or two heavy efforts it made to get back 


LAPLAND TROUT 


again to its rock, but it was too late; not an inch would I yield 
in that dangerous direction. It became simply a struggle of 
steady pulling, but I knew the strength of my tackle, and so, 
after what was only an eight minutes’ battle by the watch, but 
seemed a good quarter of an hour, he rolled over within reach of 
the gaff, and was soon floundering in the bottom of the boat. He, 
or rather she, was a perfectly made female fish of ten pounds. 
The woman who cleaned it brought me a large 24-inch hook, with a 
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6-inch length of twisted brass wire attached to it, that she had found 
fast in the lining of its stomach. I have kept it in my fish freak 
museum with several trophies of a similar kind. It shows how 
slightly accidents of this sort affect a fish’s appetite and digestion. 

This trout finished the day’s sport as far as I was concerned. 
I could touch nothing more on my phantom, but Jack picked up 
a few good grayling in the lower part of the pool. We fished the 
rapid again, and we fished the top pool again, but saw no more 
trout, so the afternoon’s total came to two trout of five and a half 
and ten pounds each, and a dozen grayling. 


ON THE LAKES 


This was the first day of my last season in Lapland, but it 
was one of the very best I have had. The big trout are scarce, 
and they are not at all easy to move. They seem to be very local 
too, and the best spots, so far as my experience goes, change from 
year to year. It would be useless, therefore, and misleading to 
recommend any one place to one’s friends, because one had had 
good sport there oneself a year or more before. The only really 
sound advice one could give a fisherman would be to thoroughly 
study the map, to choose a river and a likely looking place on this, 
as far as possible from any village, and within certain limits as 
high up the river as possible, and to approach this spot not from 
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the east but from the Norwegian side. The scenery is on so 
large and wild a scale, and so monotonous with its endless ex- 
panses of pine-wood and water, that pretty ‘bits’ for the camera 
are scarce. The difficulty of transport is great, and so every 
pound of extra luggage is a serious consideration. Only those 
who are really anxious to have records of their wanderings should 
burden themselves with photographic apparatus, and what they 
take should be of the lightest, simplest, and strongest make. 
The life is hard even for those who are well used to roughing it, 
and, when the insects are at their worst, it becomes scarcely 
bearable. There are too many of these remorseless fiends in 
Lapland for it ever to become a trout fisherman’s Paradise. 
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THE MUCKLE STAG OF BEN MORE 


BY CAPTAIN THE HON. R. C. DRUMMOND 


Ir was one of those days in mid October, not uncommon in the 
Highlands, which seem to have missed their rightful place in 
summer and recall much of its warmth and brightness. It was 
hard to believe that winter was at hand, yet a presage of it grew 
visible in the reds and yellows of the dying bracken. The sky 
was cloudless, and no wind stirred the dry heather; the blue hills 
in the distance were dim with the soft haze of heat. Now and 
again a humble bee boomed noisily overhead, and from its perch 
on a solitary Scotch fir a hooded crow gave out its harsh note. 
Swarms of midges hovered by the still waters of the loch, its 
surface stirred here and there by slow-moving circles born of 
rising trout. About half a mile away stretched the smooth 
waters of the Atlantic, dotted with the brown sails of fishing 
smacks ; and far beyond lay the Western Isles, some green and 
smiling, others dark, rocky and apparently devoid of vegetation. 
As the shadows lengthened, a stag, which had been feeding in 
a rocky corrie under Ben More, moved down towards the loch. 
The tiny trout darted from the shallows as he waded out in 
the cool waters, and, having quenched his thirst, shook the water 
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from his dripping flanks and leisurely ascended the rough hill- 
side. His coat was dark, and his antlers looked almost black in 
the slanting sun-rays. Rough and gnarled about the base, they 
swept aloft in wide-spreading curves, and seven sharp tines 
appeared on either horn. An old deer he was, just a muckle 
beast, and a knowing hand would have guessed his weight as he 
stood at eight and twenty to thirty stone. Many a time he had 
foiled the well-laid plans and skilful advance of the stalker, in 
many a hard winter had he nibbled the hollies and come through 
with little flesh on his bones, to pick up strength and condition 
with the sprouting of the tender spring grass. Pacing up a knoll 
he stretched his muscular neck, laid back his antlers, and sniffed 
the air, gazing uneasily around; then dashed his great head 
impatiently towards his flanks and licked himself vigorously. 
The October midge is most active towards sundown. 

A herd of red deer which had been concealed by the shoulder 
of the hill, began to ascend the slope in single file, a hind lead- 
ing. The muckle beast gazed at them intently. Coming to a 
stand about a hundred yards away, a stag separated from his 
companions and walked slowly towards the knoll. Though the 
best of the herd, he was but young, and his horns, well proportioned 
as they were, showed only six points. Behind him, at a respect- 
ful distance, followed some smaller stags, while the ladies of the 
. party remained halted in the background. 

The young stag approached within a few yards of the muckle 
beast, and the two red deer stood gazing at each other. 

Suddenly the big fellow stretched his great horns flat back 
on his shoulders and gave vent to a prolonged roar. Scarcely 
had the echoes returned from the tall hills beyond the loch when, 
in a single bound, he was upon the intruder. The young stag 
stood bravely for a moment, then turned and fled, the muckle 
beast giving him a farewell prog in the haunch which left an ugly 
red score and sent a thin stream of blood trickling down his side. 
The old red deer watched him as he trotted sulkily away, then 
quietly assumed the command of the herd. The small stags 
kept well out of his reach on the outskirts, and the hinds sub- 
mitted obediently to their new master. 

Imperceptibly the sun nears the broad Atlantic and soon 
sinks from view, the bare tops of the mountains retaining for a 
time the sunlight that has faded from below. Westward, the 
sky glows with a warm yellow radiance. The sea is smooth, oil- 
like, glistening with opal tints. On the shore with sudden surge 
the slow rollers break, marking the intervening silence. The 
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long twilight of the western coast slowly creeps on, till glen and 
corrie are shrouded in gloom and fainter shadows mantle on the 
open hills. The air, still warm with the heat of the day, sweet 
with the fragrance of fir woods, bog myrtle and heather, has a 
moist feel: from time to time a chill current blows faintly, then 
dies away. Night broods on the forest. The muirfowl and the 
grouse are at rest in the heather, the stillness of the summer 
night is only broken by the roar of the burns falling in the moun- 
tains, scarce noticed in daylight, now seeming to fill the air. 
The moon, which is near the full, creeps up the sky, touching 
the calm waters of the loch in silver, bathing the broad glens 
and silent mountains in soft light, deepening the heavy shadows 
in the corries. 

Suddenly from the loch side sounds the hoarse roar of a stag, 
and the muckle beast, who has been resting in the heather, rises 
slowly to his feet. Again the challenge rings out across the 
hills, and the long coarse hair on his neck and shoulders bristles 
and stands erect, as, with fiery eye and antlers raised, he awaits 
the enemy. Presently over the brow of the hill appear the head 
and horns of the stranger. In length and spread, his antlers are 
little inferior to those of his rival ; but they are more symmetrical 
and much lighter in colour. He is one of half a dozen deer im- 
ported from Her Majesty’s herds at Windsor. 

The two stags slowly approach, halting about five yards 
apart. By chance they have met on a broad, flat rock which, 
jutting out on a rough and stony part of the hill, promises a nasty 
fall, should either of the combatants be forced over the precipitous 
outer face. For a few seconds they stand facing each other, then, 
simultaneously lowering their heads, the antlers come together 
with a clash that might be heard half a mile away. With locked 
horns and panting breath the red deer struggle, each striving to 
force the other back. Meantime the hinds, with unconcerned 
airs, wander some fifty yards away, now plucking at a tender 
stalk, anon glancing—carelessly to all appearance, but in reality 
with keenest interest—at the battle of the stags. For who more 
interested than they, since the victor will take the spoils of war, 
represented in this instance by themselves ? 

By mutual consent the fighters separate and stand with 
lowered head and watchful eye, as of fencer on guard. Fora 
minute or two they feint and parry, wielding their huge antlers 
with amazing strength and quickness. Warming to their work, 
thrust follows thrust in quick succession, but neither finds a weak 
place in the defence of his opponent, and as yet neither has 
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long twilight of the western coast slowly creeps on, till glen and 
corrie are shrouded in gloom and fainter shadows mantle on the 
open hills. The air, still warm with the heat of the day, sweet 
with the fragrance of fir woods, bog myrtle and heather, has a 
moist feel: from time to time a chill current blows faintly, then 
dies away. Night broods on the forest. The muirfowl and the 
grouse are at rest in the heather, the stillness of the summer 
night is only broken by the roar of the burns falling in the moun- 
tains, scarce noticed in daylight, now seeming to fill the air. 
The moon, which is near the full, creeps up the sky, touching 
the calm waters of the loch in silver, bathing the broad glens 
and silent mountains in soft light, deepening the heavy shadows 
in the corries. 

Suddenly from the loch side sounds the hoarse roar of a stag, 
and the muckle beast, who has been resting in the heather, rises 
slowly to his feet. Again the challenge rings out across the 
hills, and the long coarse hair on his neck and shoulders bristles 
and stands erect, as, with fiery eye and antlers raised, he awaits 
the enemy. Presently over the brow of the hill appear the head 
and horns of the stranger. In length and spread, his antlers are 
little inferior to those of his rival ; but they are more symmetrical 
and much lighter in colour. He is one of half a dozen deer im- 
ported from Her Majesty’s herds at Windsor. 

The two stags slowly approach, halting about five yards 
apart. By chance they have met on a broad, flat rock which, 
jutting out on a rough and stony part of the hill, promises a nasty 
fall, should either of the combatants be forced over the precipitous 
outer face. For a few seconds they stand facing each other, then, 
simultaneously lowering their heads, the antlers come together 
with a clash that might be heard half a mile away. With locked 
horns and panting breath the red deer struggle, each striving to 
force the other back. Meantime the hinds, with unconcerned 
airs, wander some fifty yards away, now plucking at a tender 
stalk, anon glancing—carelessly to all appearance, but in reality 
with keenest interest—at the battle of the stags. For who more 
interested than they, since the victor will take the spoils of war, 
represented in this instance by themselves ? 

By mutual consent the fighters separate and stand with 
lowered head and watchful eye, as of fencer on guard. Fora 
minute or two they feint and parry, wielding their huge antlers 
with amazing strength and quickness. Warming to their work, 
thrust follows thrust in quick succession, but neither finds a weak 
place in the defence of his opponent, and as yet neither has 
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sustained a scratch. Suddenly the smaller stag springs to one 
side and stabs at the flank of the muckle beast, who, more 
unwieldy, fails altogether to arrest the lunge. The light-coloured 
horns strike with a force that buries the blunt points in the flesh, 
and on the instant blood spurts from the wound. 

A shrewd blow. The big stag totters on the very lip of 
the precipice, and it seems that nothing can save him. But 

his adversary makes too certain of victory. Instead of pressing 
- on at the critical moment, he pauses for a second, and that 
momentary delay saves the muckle beast. He drops on his knees 
and, his hind quarters still erect, rests with feet firmly planted 
against a ledge on the brink of the overhanging rock. Again and 
yet again his adversary charges, but right well the Highland stag 
maintains his reputation, receiving each blow fair and true on 
his massive antlers, giving way not an inch. 

Strong though his heart, he cannot long sustain so unequal a 
combat. While both are tiring, the big stag is the more exhausted 
of the two. His breath comes in quick sobbing gasps, his red 
tongue lolls from his mouth. A white fleecy cloud drifts over 
the moon, and the shades of night gather more thickly round the 
combatants. Across the loch the mountains rise black and lofty, 
their summits sharply outlined against the clear, pale sky. The 
silence of the mild October night is only broken by the frequent 
clash of the antlers and the roar of the burns among the lonel 
hills. 

For some years the muckle stag had held undisputed sway in 
the forest. One after another he had vanquished all the big 
stags of Ben More till not one of the original inhabitants ventured 
to dispute his pre-eminence. It remained for a deer of Sassenach 
breed to bring him to his knees and threaten him with a defeat 
which now seems imminent. For the brave old stag is almost 
done. After a long and arduous bout, in which the latter scarcely 
succeeds in retaining his position, his adversary disengages his 
horns and, retreating a couple of paces, prepares for a final and 
irresistible assault. 

A big stone, dislodged by one of the hinds a few yards up the 
hill, clatters noisily across the plateau of rock. The Windsor 
stag looks round. In a second the muckle beast regains his feet, 
springs away from the precipice, and with furious lunges drives 
the other along the level rock. With horns knit together they 
pause on the brink, but the superior weight of the muckle beast 
slowly tells, and in the struggle the English stag’s head is forced 
up till the light-coloured horns trail useless over his shoulders. 
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The big stag closes in with redoubled effort, and the hind feet of 
the plucky foreigner are forced from the ledge. Too late he 
regrets the daring spirit that led him to challenge so terrible an 
adversary. A confused roaring sounds in his ears, the heavy glaze 
of exhaustion dulls the eye but now so keen. For a second he 
scrambles on the brink of the rock, beating frantically with 
his fore feet ; but a final blow dislodges him, and he rolls over, 
strikes heavily on the jagged rocks twenty feet below, turns 
twice or three times, then lies, sorely hurt but still alive. 

Descending to the spot, the Highland stag smells the blood 
which here and there stains the coat of the fallen hero, then, 
standing over the prostrate form, he lays back his antlers and 
gives out the note of victory in a long, hollow roar. 

The white cloud slips easily under the moon, and its full 
radiance breaks on the scene. — 

On the same night, and about the hour when the stags were 
waging battle, Lord Bairney, the owner of Ben More deer 
forest, and a single guest, were seated in the cosy smoking-room 
of the lodge. The contrast between the two men was very 
marked. Lord Bairney was about thirty years old, and his 
clearly cut features were suggestive of high breeding and intelli- 
gence ; humour lurked about the curves of his mouth and in the 
glint of his blue eyes. His companion was fully ten years older. 
His cheek-bones were high and wide apart; keen grey eyes looked 
from under bushy brows, and rather a long face ended in an iron- 
grey beard, closely trimmed. His upper lip was clean shaved, 
and his square, clumsy figure showed to little advantage in the 
orthodox evening suit. 

‘I am afraid it canna be done,’ observed the latter. 

‘My dear Colonel, pray do not bother about it,’ replied 
Bairney cheerfully. ‘I only made the suggestion as you seemed 
interested in stalking, and I thought you might like to invest in 
a deer forest. Murray and McSqueezer will advance the money, 
I know.’ 

‘Dangerous people,’ said Colonel Rintoul—he commanded a 
volunteer battalion in his native ‘ceety ’—‘ McSqueezer is about 
the sharpest practitioner in Glaisgy. Let me see,’ he continued, 
consulting a memorandum, ‘Ben More deer forest is valued at 
30,0007. and lets for 1,500/. It is already mortgaged for 15,0000. 
and you want to borrow another 10,000/. on second mortgage at 
4} per cent. without collateral. That leaves a very small 
margin for depreciation. I fear, my lord, it is ‘too risky for my 
house.’ 
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‘Not another word, Colonel. No more business, I beg of you. 
Mix yourself a whisky-and-soda and let us talk of deerstalking.’ 

‘Your lordship is very obleeging,’ rejoined the Colonel, help- 
ing himself liberally from the whisky decanter. ‘I would like 
fine to kill a stag. My acquaintance in Glaisgy would think me 
clean daft to say such a thing, but if I had na been in business 
[ would have been a real keen shooter.’ 

‘Well, although it is rather late in the season, you shall try 
your luck in the forest to-morrow. Perhaps you may chance on 
the muckle stag of Ben More.’ 

‘He will be a grand beast, I suppose ? ’ 

‘The best in the forest by a long way. The Highlanders 
swear he has a charmed life, and that the bullet was never cast 
that would harm him. I must say it is curious how often he has 
been missed, and by good shots too. If you kill the muckle 
beast, Colonel, you will be the hero of the countryside.’ 

‘A’m a graun’ shot at the target,’ exclaimed Rintoul, with 
sparkling eyes, and lapsing into broader Scotch in his excitement ; 
‘and A’m no gaun’ to miss the red deer beastie gin I hae a chance 
at him. I’d like fine to see his horns in the parlour at hame.’ 
Colonel Rintoul’s stalking enthusiasm was worked up to a high 
pitch by the time he retired for the night. 


‘Shoot, man, shoot! Why don’t you shoot?’ exclaimed 
William MacDonald, in a low hoarse whisper, his face glowing 
with excitement, as Rintoul, into whose hands he had just thrust 
the rifle, stared helplessly about him. 

‘Where—where are they?’ 

‘Diaoul—ten thousand devils!’ muttered the Highlander. 
‘Do you no see the big stag, the muckle sta—ag of Ben 
More lying down and his horns showing above the heather? 
Oh, if she had but the silver bullet! And the mist is coming 
down and we'll lose the shot! It’s a grand chance,’ he continued, 
in a lower tone, ‘and his lordship so keen for the body to bring 
home a stag, however I would work it.’ 

At length Rintoul managed to discern the form of the red 
deer where it lay, about eighty yards distant, half concealed 
among the bracken. His ardour for deer-stalking was somewhat 
damped. He was wet through with crawling along burns, and 
every muscle ached with his unaccustomed exertions. The day 
was well advanced, and the white mist, which since morning had 
rested low on the hills, was now encroaching on the lower ground. 
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Fleecy wisps of vapour floated gently along the hill; already the 
loch below was hidden from view. 

The crack of the rifle rang out, and as the smoke curled aloft, 
the muckle beast started to his feet and stood gazing at his foes, 
his antlers looming gigantic in the uncertain light. 

‘ Quick—the other barrel!’ said William. The bullet departed. 
So did the big stag, and seizing the rifle William crammed in a 
couple of cartridges as he ran forward. Rintoul was left behind, 
deserted in the mist on the lonely mountain-side. Collapsing in 
the cold, wet heather, he cursed the Highlands in general, and 
the forest of Ben More in particular. None but a fool or a 
Highlander, he thought, would want to go deer-stalking a second 
time. Surely never was gallant Colonel of Volunteers in such an 
unhappy position. Most heartily did he wish himself back in 
the snug parlour of his house in Buchanan Street.’ 

A shout came from below, and gaining some courage from the 
whisky flask, Rintoul made shift to pick his way towards the 
sound. William met him before he had gone far. The stalker’s 
light grey eyes glittered and his face wore a oat expression. 
In his hand was a knife covered with blood. 

‘The st—ag is dead,’ said William in solemn accents. ‘The 
Kornel will just be an extraordinar’ shot. He has killed the 
muckle stag of Ben More, and eh, but it’s a prood man he should 
be this day!’ 

‘Where is the beast?’ asked Rintoul, as yet scarcely realising 
his good fortune. 

The stag had fallen on a steep and rocky part of the hill, and 
its body was resting against a boulder. About ten yards above a 
plateau of rock jutted out on the hillside. A pool of thick, dark- 
coloured blood lay below its chest, where the stalker had ‘used 
the knife. A noble animal it looked with its thick dark coat and 
long curving antlers, each of which showed six well-defined points. 
‘It’s a prood man the Kornel should be this day,’ observed 
William again, with a sidelong glance at Rintoul, who was gazing 
on the object of all his ambition with feelings impossible to 
describe. It was, as he often said in after years, the proudest 
moment of his life. He positively danced with joy as he gloated 
over the huge proportions of the red deer, and thought of what 
his friends in ‘ Glaisgy’ would say when they heard the impor- 
tant news. 

‘Where did the bullet strike?’ he asked suddenly. 

William pointed to a wound—it was rather far back. ‘The 
backbone was broken,’ he explained. ‘It was a fine shot, sir.’ 
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‘The beast has grand horns to it,’ continued Rintoul, ‘but 
are they no just a thought light in the colour?’ 

‘It will be the head of a Hielan’ st—ag, whateffer,’ replied 
William, with another cautious look at the Colonel. It was 
evident that death had overtaken the stag very suddenly, for 
already its eyes were dull and glazed. The body, too, was cold, 
and its limbs stiff. These conditions were always present, as the 
stalker explained to Rintoul, in the case of red deer shot through 
the backbone. 

On their return Lord Bairney met the party at some distance 
from the lodge, and his quick eye at once observed the deer on 
the pony. He exchanged a few rapid words in Gaelic with the 
stalker—sharp Sassenach ears might have caught the word 
‘ Windsor ’—then turned to Rintoul with delight and astonish- 
ment depicted in his features. 

‘ My dear Colonel,’ he said, with gravity befitting the occasion ; 
‘I congratulate you very heartily. You have succeeded where 
some of the crack rifle shots of the day have failed. I had no 
idea you were such a skilful marksman, and can scarcely believe 
this is your first experience of deer-stalking. You have killed 
the muckle stag of Ben More, and such a feat must not remain 
unrecorded.’ 

‘ Hoots, mon—my lord, I should say—just give me the horns 
to take home and I’m no wanting any records.’ 

‘You must let me have my own way about this,’ said his 
lordship rapidly. ‘We will have it in the papers of course.’ 

‘ Aiblins the “Glaisgy Herald” wad gie it a bit corner,’ sug- 
gested Rintoul, in his broadest Scotch. 

In the smoking-room that evening the hero of the day had 
just finished his fourth tumbler of whisky toddy and his third 
account of the death of the big stag. 

‘ By the way,’ observed Bairney, carelessly, ‘how about that 
mortgage ?’ 

‘You may consider the matter settled my lord. I'll put the 
papers in hand as soon as I reach Glaisgy.’ 
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CRICKET FROM THE LADIES’ TENT 


BY ESTHER HALLAM 


Way do men consider cricket as their exclusive property, and 
believe no girl ever really understood or truly cared for the finest 
of games? Men, of course, have always been, and will continue 
to be, the practical cricketers, and no one wishes it otherwise ; it 
is essentially a man’s game, as it needs strength and pluck, and 
endurance, and many other hardy qualities. But many women 
have quite as keen a love for it as the cricketers themselves ; 
they can appreciate the deft turn of the wrist that sends a ball to 
the boundary, or the wiles of a slow left-handed bowler, without 
having touched a bat, or being able to pitch a ball within two 
feet of the object aimed at. It is rather trying when a girl knows 
the Badminton ‘Cricket’ by heart, and is well up in the theory 
of the game, to observe her men friends smile a superior ‘smile 
when she speaks of a ‘ half-volley’ or a ‘ yorker.’ 

A delightful sort of friendliness is to be found in a cricket 
crowd. It is delightful sometimes to sit in the ring, for you get 
the feeling more generously there than in the secluded grandeur 
of the ladies’ tent. Ihave sat next to great hulking men, smoking 
the vilest tobacco, content to be squashed and shouted across, 
simply because of the kindly fellow-feeling that cricket gives. 
Then, too, I always want to make friends with most of the small 
boys I see at a cricket match ; their violent partisanships, their 
frequent quarrels, their intense interest, seem to me the model 
way of really enjoying the game. The ragged urchins who hang 
round the turnstiles of a county ground, without the necessary 

sixpence to admit them to paradise, watching with wistful eyes 
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the happy people who go gaily through, seem to me pathetic little 
figures. Charitable societies do not recognise ‘cricket hunger,’ 
but it is very real to these scraps of humanity. If they do get 
in, once in a while, what a gorgeous day they have! I remember 
four or five most excited little fellows who were sprawling flat on 
their chests just outside the tent. Ranjitsinhji that afternoon 
was cheerfully making runs off all the bowlers opposed to him, 
and these devoted boys were noting his every hit on most 
dilapidated bits of paper ; in fact, one of them even went so far 
as to put down all the runs made by the other batsman to Ranji’s 
credit! When the Prince drove a ball to the boundary, five 
pairs of legs waved ecstatically, and five pairs of boots confessed 
their need of the cobbler. 

Ranjitsinhji’s characteristic figure will be missed on English 
cricket fields this summer, where he was always the centre of 
interest and enthusiasm. Who does not know his little way of 
glancing behind him, as if in surprise, when he has sent a fast 
ball to the boundary by that inimitably deft turn of the wrist 
that suggests a kitten’s playfulness? Mr. C. B. Fry has cleverly 
compressed his batting into a sentence when he says, ‘ Ranji has 
made a science of taking liberties.’ 

But there are many striking personalities in cricket besides 
Ranjitsinhji. 

That great batsman Gunn of Nottingham always impresses 
me ; there is something so strong and trustworthy about him 
that it seems asif the side he was on could never go to pieces. I 
pity the bowler who has to face the apparently immovable rock 
that Gunn resembles as he stands before his wicket, his broad 
white hat half hiding the keen, kind face. Besides the stern 
determination expressed in every inch of his splendid height, the 
bowlers opposed to him seem so many baffled tricksters. Of course 
Gunn is bowled or caught sometimes, but when he is once set 
there seems no reason why he should not stay in for a fortnight. 

Another of the giants of cricket is the Somerset captain, Mr. 
8. M. J. Woods, whose methods are in very direct contrast to 
Gunn’s. Like the warriors of old, Mr. Woods is a ‘mighty 
smiter, and perhaps no batsman has given the cricket-loving 
public more complete satisfaction than he. What a roar of 
welcome goes up from the assembled thousands at the Oval as 
he comes down the Pavilion steps in his confident, vigorous way ! 
The crowd even rejoice in seeing their own bowling treated with 
scant respect if it is Woods who sends Richardson’s or Hayward’s 
best ball banging up against the gasometer. It is an exhilarating 
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thing to see Woods opposed by a fast bowler. (I don’t think he 
would care for Tyler’s slows, if he ever had to facethem.) Watch 
his eager look as he waits till the exact moment, then gets his 
bat well under the ball, and away it flies out of the ground, while 
the fielders tear their hair. 
Mr. Woods does such daring things, too! He ought to have 
been caught so many times that he wasn’t. It is the old story of 
‘fortune favours the brave ;’ if he had dared a little less, his 
reputation would not be as big now as it is. His bowling and his 
fielding are made of the same stuff as his batting. "Woods never 
does things by halves; he brings the same vigorous enthusiasm 
to bear on everything, and that is perhaps partly the secret of 
his great popularity. It is a spirit the British public admire. 
Somerset is rich in having two such batsmen as Mr S. M. J. 
Woods and Mr. Lionel Palairet.. Those who do not half under- 
stand all that goes to make the scientific finish, the ‘ art concealing 
art,’ of Palairet’s batting, can still get much delight from simply 
watching his easy, graceful, and effective ways of treating all sorts 
of bowling. Cricket is not a game of chance to Lionel Palairet : 
it is a game of skill. It is an artistic pleasure to see him bring 
off that late cut of which he is so fond, and which is one of the 
few things that could not be improved. . 
Much as batsmen differ in their styles and methods, they still 
have some sort of family likeness ; but did ever two bowlers bowl 
alike? It is a curious fact that all bowlers have some little 
idiosyncrasy, some trick or turn that is exclusively their own. 
To take a straight run up to the wicket and deliver the ball at 
the other end seems a simple thing ; indeed it is so simple that 
all bowlers with any claim to distinction find it necessary to add 
some little embellishment of their own. cis 
Mr C. J. Kortright has an alarming way of getting up steam, 
_ by working his arm piston-wise, back and forth, as he runs down. | 
His comrade, F. G. Bull, always reminds one of a certain picture 
in which a gallant soldier has just received a bullet in his breast 
and is staggering backwards with upthrown arms. Perhaps the 
oddest method is Mold’s, who holds the ball in his left hand, and 
then suddenly changes it to his right just as he reaches the wicket. 

I can remember laughing at a Cambridge bowler who threw 
himself so far back when bowling that once he suddenly sat 
-down by the wicket, having quite lost his balance. As Oxford 
did not want to be outdone in humorous bowlers, they produced a 
man who began his run from about where mid-off stands, and 
twisted round to the wicket with the quaintest effect. 
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A characteristic and original method is Mr. C. B. Fry’s. No 
one who has seen him bowl will forget his unusually long run, 
the vigorous manner in which he jumps clear off the ground just 
before he delivers the ball, and the way he throws himself forward 
till his chest almost touches one bent knee. 

Varsity cricket is always interesting; it is so absorbing to 
see the cricketers who are going to make themselves names while 
they are still at Oxford or Cambridge. There is a sort of holiday 
air about their matches ; though they play good cricket, they do 
not take themselves quite so seriously as county cricketers. 

I remember a match which Oxford won handsomely, early in 
the second afternoon, and the undergraduates could not restrain 
their delight. They roared comic songs in various keys, desperate, 
half-muffled cries for ‘Help! help!’ were heard, and there was 
much laughter. Asit was warm and sunny, the Pavilion windows 
were all open, and the uproar filled the cricket-ground. What 
self-respecting county would have dared to enjoy itself like that ? 

I wonder, by the way, if there is any colour it is so hard to 
distinguish from white as the real Cambridge blue? If ever I 
wanted to wear a Cambridge favour, I shouid buy the palest bluc 
ribbon I could find, wash it several times, bleach it in the sun for 
about a week, and then don it, proudly conscious I had got the 
exact shade the Cantabs affect. 

I wonder, too, if the men who laugh at feminine enthusiasm 
for cricket know that round-arm bowling was first introduced by 
a girl? Anold Sussex cricketer, Mr. Willes,! who lived in Nyren’s 
time (Dear old Nyren, how strenuously he tried to protect his 
favourite game—or ‘my beloved amusement,’ as he calls it— 
against ‘the modern innovation of throwing instead of bowling 
the ball ' !), was so fond of cricket that in the winter he used to 
‘play in a large barn, with his sister as a bowler. As he was 
accustomed to play against underhand bowling, which was the 
only style then in use, Mr. Willes was considerably baffled by 
the girl’s half-round, half-under sort of balls. So, thinking to 
puzzle other batsmen in the same way, he made a successful 
début as a round-arm bowler: hence Nyren’s protest. "Where 
would Richardson and Mr. Woods have been if it had not been 
for Miss Willes ? 

Whether he is taking wickets or not, Richardson is a bowler 
it is always interesting to watch : he looks so resistless, like a big 


! This account of John Willes’ bowling appears to be a mistake; the story, with a 
slight variation, is probably true of William Lambert. For full particulars see the 
‘Badminton Magazine,’ December 1895, pp. 693, 694.—Eprror. 
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wave, as he comes cheerily pounding down to the wicket. Then, 
too, he has such a satisfactory manner of rooting the middle 
stump clean out of the ground; and his flashing smile as he says 
to the retiring batsman in his amiable way, ‘Sorry, sir!’ must 
surely be some consolation for the woe of being ‘out.’ Richardson 
does not seem to mind being hit for any number of fours ; he just 
stands at the wicket, his hands on his sides, watching the speeding 
ball with grand good temper. And he issure to have his revenge 
a little while after. 

Hugh Trumble is a very different type from Richardson. I 
can still remember clearly the Australian’s tall, curved figure, with 
the stoop in his shoulders, as if his height was rather too much 
for him ; the long sagacious face, and his sort of hesitating run to 
the wickete. 

Cricketers, like other people, differ in many ways, but on one 
point they are alike: if they play the game in the right ‘spirit, 
they are all optimists. Cricket calls for enthusiasm, and enthu- 
siasm does not go hand in hand with gloomy views on things in 
general. 

The cricketer’s philosophy is very wise and simple. When 
he is losing he says to himself, ‘It is only a game;’ but when he 
is winning he cries exultingly, ‘This is life, this is pleasure!’ And 
so he gets the sweet without the bitter. 

Some of this joyous enthusiasm is shared by the spectators; 
and though girls are debarred from actively playing the game, 
those who can thrill with the exhilaration of a grand drive over 
the ropes know something of what the batsman feels. 

It is true that a foreigner might think he had come suddenly 
on a group of mourners standing round a tomb if he saw the 
crowd who solemnly line the ropes and gaze at the pitch between 
the innings. But this is only a surface impression. There is no 
more cheerful being than the typical cricketer. If I meet an 
unusually contented-looking and ruddy-faced old man, I say to 
myself, ‘That must be a retired pro.’ 

A cricketer I have never seen is Mr. A. E. Stoddart; but I 
once saw a photograph of the Middlesex team, in which Stoddart 
was sitting cuddling a small tabby kitten on his arm. It was 
pretty to see the little creature lying so confidently in his strong 
hands; he had one finger under the kitten’s chin to hold its 
small face up to be taken. I know nothing about Mr. Stoddart 
except that he is a great batsman, but Iam sure he must be 
nice ; and when I see him I shall remember, as I clap ‘ a swipe 
for six,’ his kindness to a kitten. 


THE BOLAS 


BY R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM 


‘Try have certain balls of stone’ (says Hulderico Schmidel 
in his ‘ Historia y Descubrimiento del Rio de la Plata y Paraguay’) 
‘tied to a long string like to our chain shot ; they throw them at 
the legs of the horses (or of the deer when they hunt), which 
brings them to the ground, and with these bolas they killed our 
Captain and the above referred to gentlemen.’ 

This happened in the year 1585, when the Flemish soldier 
Hulderico Schmidel fought with the troops of Pedro de Mendoza 
against the Indians called Querandis, on what is now the site of 
Buenos Ayres. The captain slain was Diego de Mendoza, 
brother to the general of the expedition; the ‘above referred to 
gentlemen’ figure but as ‘los seis Hidalgos.’ And thus is chronicled 
the first description of the ‘bolas,’ destined since then to bring 
down to the ground many a good horse and stag, and even crush 
the skulls of captains and hidalgos not a few. 

Confined entirely to the south of South America, the bolas, 
like the boomerang, seems to have been unknown to any tribe 
of savages apart from its inventors. It grew, like other national 
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weapons, from the conditions of the life and country whence it 
sprang. 

The Indians of South America before the Conquest had no 
horses, so, living on great plains, game must have been most diffi- 
cult to approach, and when approached consisted chiefly of deer. 
guanacos, and of ostriches—all animals certain to escape (upon a 
plain) if slightly wounded by an arrow. Thus an invention like 
the bolas, which if it touched the legs was certain to entangle, 
was valuable, as, thrown by a strong arm, it could be used almost 
as far off as an arrow, was much more easily recovered after 
@ miss, and ten times easier to make. Schmidel describes the 
weapon accurately when he refers to it as ‘three balls of stone 
fastened together by a cord after the fashion of our chain shot.’ 
Therefore, it will be seen that the bolas known (for euphony and 
other reasons) as ‘las boleadoras’ in the River Plate stands in 
the same relation to the lazo as the rifle stands to the ordinary 


Such as itis, no Indian, Gaucho, or any self-respecting country- 
man from Sandy Point to Paraguay, or from the Banda Oriental 
to Coronel, ever stirs out without at least one pair, either wound 
round his waist or placed under the ‘cojinillo’! of his saddle, 
ready to throw at ostriches, at deer, guanacos, or at the horse of 
some new comer to the country which has escaped and scours 
the plain, the stirrups dangling to the accompaniment of shouts 
of ‘Ya se v4 el caballodel Inglés.’ Sometimes it serves to fight 
with at a ‘ pulperia,’* when the inevitable gin-born discussion as 
to the merits of the ‘Blancos’ * and the ‘ Colorados ’ waxes hot. 

Bolas for general use are made of two stones about the size 
and weight of billiard balls, and of another about half the size 
and egg-shaped. All three are shrunk into bags of hide known 
to the Gaucho as ‘retobas.’ Hach ball is fastened to a string of 
twisted hide about the thickness of a pencil, and three feet in 
length. The three are fastened in the middle like a Manxman’s 
legs, so that the length from the hand ball to the two large balls 

1 ¢ Cojinillo,’ literally cushion, is the sheepskin or mat of twisted goat’s hair, which 
is placed over the framework of the ‘recado’ (South American saddle) ; over the 
cojinillo is placed a piece of leather called a ‘sobre puesto,’ and the whole is kept in 
place by a strong hide sircingle, known as the ‘ sobre-cincha.’ 

? Pulperia is a country store where everything is sold, and where sardines, figs, 
bread, raisins, and ‘ vino seco’ or ‘ Carlon,’ with square-faced gin, comprise the menu. 
The bar is defended by a strong grating, and the ‘pulpero’ stands behind with his 
revolver and a pile of empty bottles ready for what may happen. 

* «Blancos ’ and ‘Colorados’ are the Ins and Outs, and they are as hard to dis- 


- tinguish as are two black stones, or as the obsolescent political protoplasms known as 
Whigs and Tories. 
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does not exceed six feet, and the whole weight is not above a 
pound. For horses, wooden balls are used, and to catch ostriches, 
little balls of lead not larger than a pigeon’s egg, fastened to 
strings of rather greater length than those I have described. 

The Indians in the south of Patagonia sometimes use a bola 
made of a single string and with a ball attached, with which they 
strike and kill wild animals, as pumas, jaguars, and guanacos. The 
instrument is called ‘ bola perdida,’ and, of course, cannot be used 
to take an animal alive, as it does not.entangle but merely stuns 
the animal it strikes. At other times they use a single string 
with but a single bola and a hand ball, as being easier to throw, 


READY TO THROW AT THE HORSE OF SOME NEW COMER TO THE COUNTRY 
WHICH HAS ESCAPED : 


lighter to carry, and much easier to make, but it does not wind 
round the legs so firmly as do the bolas of the common shape. 
To throw the bolas, they are whirled round the head and circle 
through the air with the two heavier balls close beside one 
another, and when launched turn round and round on their own 
axis in their flight, and break in like a ‘ twister’ from the leg side, 
and if the strings strike on the legs of any animal, the motion of 
the bolas being stopped, the balls wind round and round and tie 
the animal as firmly as would a pair of hobbles. The heavier 
kind may (on a good horse) be thrown from fifty to seventy 
yards, the balls for ostriches nearly one hundred, and the single 
‘bola perdida’ a hundred and twenty yards and even more, 
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according to the strength of the man throwing and the speed at 
which the cast ismade. On foot, as with the lazo, much of the 
power is lost, though as a general rule the throw is made more 
accurately. When thrown the bolas are extremely hard to get 
away from, and the best plan is to run towards the thrower and 
lie down flat upon the ground. If the man thrown at tries to 
run away his chance is small, and even if armed with a revolver 
the odds are much in favour of the ‘ boleador,’ especially if he 
has several pairs of bolas, as, at the distance of fifty to sixty 
yards, the pistol rarely does damage if the object at which the 
shooter aims is moving rapidly about ; the fact of motion is of 
no consequence to the man who throws the ‘balls,’ their length 
giving such a wide margin upon which to work. The bolas 
are easier by far to learn than is the lazo, and the danger far less 
great; for as the bolas leave the hand when thrown, the only 
danger lies in the possibility of catching your own horse’s legs, 
in which case it is probable he will start bucking ‘ fit to knock 
down a town,’ and the unlucky thrower get a violent fall and rise 
to find his horse either with a leg broken, or else scouring the 
plain with his new saddle, and himself afoot. 

An average horseman and a cricket-player should learn the 
bolas in three months’ practice, though to excel (as with the 
lazo) the ‘ boleador’ must have begun as a mere child, and have 
‘balled’ and ‘lazoed ’ chickens, cats, and dogs in order to acquire 
the skill of hand the natives of the Pampas enjoy with both. 
Such is the weapon (well greased with mutton fat) with which 
the Gaucho and the Indian fight, catch wild horses, deer, and 
ostriches, and with which his forefathers caught the horses of the 
soldiers of Don Pedro de Mendoza, and his grandfathers, the 
artillerymen of the unlucky expedition under General Whitelock, 
the flags of which still hang in Buenos Ayres in the Cathedral 
aisle. 

In the vast territory of the Southern Pampa, which stretches 
from Bahia Blanca to Sandy Point, and from Puan to Nahuel- 
huapi, in the green plains that stretch from Buenos Ayres to 
the Sierra de Vulcan, upon the park-like prairies of Entre Rios, 
and the vast rolling steppes of Rio Grande, and again amongst 
the apple forests of the Andes, the bolas are the chief pleasure, 
weapon, and plaything of the wild, solitary Gaucho, whose habits, 
speech, and mode of life Azara first made known to the futile 
world which reads and writes, and thinks because it reads it 
knows, and to whose eyes the Pampa with its signs, its lore, its 
disappearing customs, its low horizons, flat-topped ombius, rivers 
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and wastes, Guadal' and Biscacheras,? its flocks of ostriches, its 
cattle without number, herds of wild horses, whirling tero-teros, 
and its lone ranches, is a closed book. Nothing so pleasant in 
this machine-rid world as to bestride a half-tamed horse upon 
the Southern Pampas, and, well armed with several pairs of 
ostrich bolas, accompanied by two good greyhounds, to go upon 
the ‘ boleada ’—that is, to start out ostrich hunting with several 
well-tried friends, and with a ‘ caballada’ from which to take 
a fresh mount when the horse ridden tires. The Patagonian 
ostrich (Rhea Americana) frequents the stony uplands which 
so fascinated Darwin, and of which he said that all the wealth 
of vegetation of the tropics had not made so deep a mark 
upon his mind as the wild plains, the solitary huts, the lonely 
camp fires where the dogs kept watch, the horses eating, tied 
with their green-hide ropes, and he lay smoking, wrapped in his 
poncho, looking at the stars. Whether in Patagonia, or on the 
rolling plains of brown and waving grass which stretch from the 
Romero Grande to Tandil, the ostrich goes in flocks ranging 
from ten or twelve up to a hundred oreven more. Scudding across 
the plains before the wind, their wings spread out to catch the 
breeze, it takes a well-tried horse, with his utmost efforts, after a 
gallop of several miles, to bring a man within a bola’s cast. The 
hunters range themselves in a formation like a fan, and try to 
join the outside edges of their ranks and get the ostriches into a 
circle, or else to force them into marshy ground on which they 
cannot run, or up against the margin of a stream, edge of a wood, 
or border of a precipice. Sometimes the birds scatter and break 
up into groups, and then the horsemen, whirling their bolas 
round their heads, bound over stones, rush through the mia- 
mia, thread through the scrub, and, with wild cries, incite their 
horses and their greyhounds to full speed. Ponchos stream in 
the wind, hair flutters, silver spurs rattle upon the raw hide 
girths, and now and then a horse, stepping into a ‘cangrejal,’ * 
rolls like a rabbit, its rider seldom failing to alight ‘ parado ’— 
that is, on his feet—and, holding the long reins or halter in his 
hand, to rise before his horse, and mounting, when it regains its 
legs, straight to resume the chase. 

To go upon the ‘boleada’ is the chief ambition of every 
Gaucho of the south, and so that he can make enough to keep 


' «Guadal’ is a marshy tract of ground ; the word comes from the Arabic ‘ guahal,’ 
mud. 


? Biscachera; the biscacho is an animal somewhat resembling the prairie dog of 
North America. 


* *Cangrejal’ is a piece of ground undermined by land crabs (cangrejos). 
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him in cigars and gin, to buy a new silk handkerchief or poncho 
now and then, no chance that he will hire himself for any settled 
work. Yet many of the ‘ boleadores’ die at their trade, either at 
the hands of Indians, by hunger or by thirst, or, failing to alight 
‘parado’ after a heavy fall, are left on foot with a limb broken, 
to die alone amidst the ocean of brown. grass, from which no 
man left wounded, without a horse, escapes alive. Most of the 
frontier soldiers who, in the last two generations, themselves 
half Indians, have forced the Indians back into the wild valleys 
of the Cordillera of the Andes, have been ‘ boleadores.’ 

The couriers, who used to ride from Bahia Blancas to 
Patagonia, passing the Rio Colorado, and getting across the 


LYING DEAD ON HIS EXHAUSTED HORSE 


‘travesia’ as best they might, all learned their desert lore in the 
pursuit of ostriches. Perhaps Bahia Blanca was the centre of 
the ‘bolas.’ Game was abundant, cattle mostly wild, Indians 
swept often in their ‘malones’! over the settled lands, and the 
wild people known as ‘ Badilleros’ had a deep-rooted and most 
logical objection to all continued work. Even the lazo was too 
troublesome, and so they lived even less comfortably than did 
the Indians, raising no crops, shivering in wretched mud and 
straw-thatched huts, with a horse hide for the door, eating no 
bread, and with a saddled horse tied night and day outside the 
house. Their conversation was all of horses, brands, fights with 


! «Malon’ was the word used by the Gauchos for an Indian raid. 
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the Indians, feats with the ‘bolas;’ of such a one who, on his 
journey to some place, was set on by the ‘infidel,’ and crossed the 
Rio Colorado with a pair of bolas on his horse’s legs; of such 
another who, carrying the mails, lost the road, and was dis- 
covered lying dead on his exhausted horse, his last act having 
been to hang the mail-bag on a tree. 

Such as they were, a hardy race—now passed, or passing 
fast, into oblivion—more savage than the Arabs, only a step 
advanced beyond the Indians; tall, lean, long-haired, hospitable, 
and thievish, abstemious as Icelanders, and yet as very gluttons 
as an Apache at a dog feast ; born almost on their horses, sitting 
them like centaurs, living amongst them, talking and thinking 
but of them, and shying when they shied, as they had been one 
flesh. I see them, as I saw them years ago, out on the ‘ boleada,’ 
riding towards some ‘ pingo ’! paradise, twisting ‘las tres Marias’ ? 
round their heads, bent just a little sideways in the saddle, as, at 
full speed, they plunged through the pajonales, flitted across the 
stony wastes, sped through the oceans of brown grass, and dis- 
appeared out on the Pampa as a ship slowly sinks into the shadow 
of the world upon the sea. 


' Pingo’ is the Gaucho word of praise and endearment applied to a fine horse. 
2 «Las tres Marias,’ i.e. the ‘ Three Marys,’ a euphuism for the ‘ Bolas.’ It is also 
used for the three bright stars in Orion. 
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BICYCLING IN BARBADOS 


BY SUSAN, COUNTESS OF MALMESBURY 


CERTAINLY when we left England, intending to escape the 
horrors of an English winter and to remain seven weeks at sea, 
paying flying visits only to as many of the West Indian Islands 
as time and the leisurely habits of the Royal Mail Company would 
permit, I never thought to find myself mounted on a bicycle, 
careering along the beautiful coral roads of Barbados, enjoying 
the north-easterly trade wind, which tempers the heat and keeps 
one alive, like a fish in a stream of running water, in these 
tropical climates. 

At several of the islands where we landed, notably St. Thomas 
and St. Lucia, we saw in the evenings a number of dusky cyclists, 
male and female, the latter very smart indeed, with wonderful 
hats perched on impossible coiffures, mounted on American 
machines, riding very high and at a tremendous pace through 
the only level highways of these towns. . Rational dress is at a 
discount among the lady riders, and I am told the creole feeling 
is so strong on the subject that anyone who dared to wear such 
a costume would be cut by all her acquaintance. 

As soon as the sun gets low the roads are encumbered with 
tiny children of all colours, from the absolutely black up to the 
undoubtedly white. Mounted on diminutive bikes, or sitting, 
clothed in one short garment, playing marbles in the middle 
of the gangway, they thoroughly enjoy an existence which is as 
near to Nature as it is possible for human life to be. 

But Barbados is the island of all others for the cyclist, as 
it is flat and the roads are excellent, while the climate is not 
so enervating as in some of the others. I hired an American 
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machine at what is called here the ‘Bonanza’ price of twelve 
dollars a month—twice what I should have given at home; but I 
was a stranger. The only possible hours for riding are between 
six and eight in the morning and half-past four to seven in the 
evening, by which time it is dark in these equatorial regions. 
lt is, of course, delightful to ride by moonlight, as the nights 
are almost as bright as the days. At these times the coloured 
population never goes to bed, but dances and sprawls about the 
roads, so that naturally it is not much disposed for sustained 
exertion during the remaining twelve working hours. The wind 
usually blows only from the north-east, so it is easy to avoid facing 


THE CRANE HOTEL, FROM THE BEACH 


. it, if this be desired ; but as a rule everything is done with a view 
to obtain the relief and refreshment it affords and to catch every 
breath as it blows. 

We started one day at four o’clock to ride the eight miles 
which intervene between Government House and a well-known 
sugar estate, which I will call Monkey-land. The air was cool, 
and a little breeze on our quarter did not much impede the 
way of our machines. The roads, which are naturally of coral in 
this coral island, are rather dusty, but not so bad as in some of 
our English country districts, where the dust lies inches thick and 
flies about in whirlwinds. Our way took us along by the sea, 
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which is fringed to its verge by manchineal and palms, the water 
being a peculiarly transparent greenish blue, and the sands, where 
the coast is not rocky, a very light yellow. The road itself is 
mostly bordered by low aloe hedges, while hibiscus shrubs and 
crotons brighten the gardens of every wooden hut (and there are 
many, for Barbados is thickly populated) planted by the wayside. 

These little dwellings consist of a square erection, partitioned 
into two, and open in front to the blessed airs of heaven, as also 
to the gaze of the passer-by. They are simply and innocently 
constructed of wooden laths, and perched on four large white 
foundation-stones, one at each corner. Need I say that when a 
hurricane pays a flying visit to the district, the temptation these 
houses offer to its somewhat hasty disposition is too strong to be 
resisted, and four or five hundred of them are sometimes carried 
off as a practical joke, to be deposited on someone else’s private 
property. The intelligent reader will not need to be told that 
the inhabitants are not always able to avoid personal collision 
with their own and other people’s goods, and in 1891 a large 
number succumbed to their injuries or were buried in the ruins 
of their own villages. 

All along the road we met West Indians, as they prefer to be 
called, dark of skin and white of dress, erect, as far as the women 
were concerned, barefoot and short-skirted, and with burdens 
on their heads, the habit of carrying which gives them quite a 
regal carriage. Their figures are really beautiful, formed both 
for strength and activity, and while young they have happy, 
round faces, with a charming expression of confiding good-nature, 
magnificent teeth, and a large smile which goes all round, as 
they say in America, and ties in a bow at the back! The men, 
who carry nothing, and, as a rule, do as little as they can, slouch 
along; but everyone alike tries to catch your eye as yop pass, 
and having succeeded, says: ‘Good fore-noon! God bless you, 
missis! God bless you.’' This is certainly more agreeable to 
the cyclist’s feelings, particularly if a lady and alone, than the 
insulting guffaw of the English yokel, coupled with the jeering 
advice to ‘go home and mind the babby !’ , 

Tt is hot work, even during, so to speak, canonical hours, this 
cycling in the tropics, where the least exertion reduces the 
sufferer to a fluid condition and to the appearance of a confirmed 
scorcher in the exercise of her profession ; but inaction in these 
climates produces even worse effects than with us, for every 


' Tam told that other ladies have had a less pleasant experience, and was strongly 
advised never to be out after dusk, unless escorted by a gentleman. 
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poison races in the blood, hurried by the heat out of its usual 
even flow. 

We therefore took matters easily, and, putting our pride in 
our pockets, dismounted at the hills, which I am bound to admit 
were not severe. On the way we came to a little church, 
thoroughly English in architecture, but set in a graveyard of 
exotic appearance, with the air of rank overgrowth which 
characterises the vegetation in the tropics. We ascertained, 
without inquiry, from a variety of friendly and unoccupied 
persons only too anxious to waste their time on us, that this was 
Holetown, where the first English settlers had landed in 1605 
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in the ‘Olive.’ They told us it was the ‘most ancient’ part of 
the island; and we proceeded on our road through endless sugar 
plantations, which the proprietors were just beginning to cut, 
and fields of sweet potatoes, quite the nastiest vegetable I have 
ever encountered. 

On our left we passed, alas! the Leper Hospital, and to the 
right the Lunatic Asylum, both large and flourishing establish- 
ments, the sight of which saddened us in the midst of all this 
natural beauty. By this time we were very hot indeed, and pre- 
sented an appearance not at all suitable for Hyde Park or a 
smart bicycle gymkhana; so it was with real joy that we saw in 
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the distance the beautiful mahogany wood which marks the 
entrance to Monkey-land, and knew that we were within a 
measurable distance of a kindly welcome, enlivened by tea and 
lemon squash. Shall I add, perhaps, also of orange bitters ? 

The mahogany copse, however, contained something so in- 
teresting and entrancing to our unaccustomed vision that we got 
off our machines as we turned in at the entrance-gate and softly 
walked along the shady road, all ears and eyes, keenly searching 
the branches of the highest trees. Yes! No! There is one! 
We were all excitement and anticipation. But at last there 


A TEAM OF MULES CARTING SUGAR 


could be no more doubt; for there they were—real live wild 
monkeys; big ones, little ones, families, morose old bachelors, 
maiden aunts, mothers with twin babies in their arms. Some 
were in the trees, but many others were in the field close by, 
preparing to raid the canes, whence they had been driven by the 
cropping operations, only just begun. 

These creatures are very handsome in their way, with furry, 
cream-coloured bodies, black heads and faces, and long tails 
tipped with orange. Soon afterwards we arrived at the house, 
which has a, most delightful old-world air. It is like an English 
manor-house which has lost its way and settled in a foreign land, 
with strange tropical additions of banyan trees, ‘cabbage’ palms 
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(the Palma Real), frangipani trees, and cordias with their lovely 
brick-red blossoms. 

We mounted, much exhausted, a few steps paved with red 
tiles, and entered a long low room with rafters, and open at each 
end, after the fashion of West Indian houses, to admit the breeze. 
The constant showers of rain permit tennis lawns to be kept in 
beautiful condition, though the grass is coarse and looks just like 
the sort that our dogs are fond of eating. Here we found a sett 
going on, played with great energy and enthusiasm by girls in 
white muslin and men in white drill. It was a pretty scene, and I 


WOMEN HAULING AT THE SHAFT OF A WINDMILL 
FOR DRIVING A SUGAR-ENGINE 


was told that the monkeys often come up from the wood and 
steal the fruit from the guava-trees close by. 

Rested and refreshed, we were shown all over the building, in 
which the old manor-house idea is carried out to the letter, the 
upper story consisting of a rabbit-warren of rooms leading one 
out of another, and all deliciously cool, with low ceilings and 
steps leading up and down. Then we proceeded to see the 
sugar-boiling. I was astonished to find how cool the place was 
kept, with numbers of large coppers all bubbling at the same 
time, in which the cane juice gradually becomes brown sugar, of 
the sort known to us in England as ‘ Demerara,’ but here called 
‘ muscovado.’ 
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The twilight is so short in Barbados that we had to tear 
ourselves away long before we had half enjoyed all we wanted 
to see. Back we wheeled, through the kingdom of the monkeys, 
on to the hard white coral road, and soon, as we were pedalling 
easily along, the night fell suddenly, and we had to stop to light 
our lamps. In this we were ‘ prevented,’ both in its scriptural 
and in its ordinary sense, by a ragged but cheerful little person ; 
and right glad we were to get rid of his good-humoured meddle- 
someness—a difficult thing to do without being rough with him. 
We accomplished this at last by giving him a few of our matches, 
which he called ‘ frictions.’ 

The little houses along our route were all lighted up, and 
being open to our view, looked more romantic than I fancy they 
really are at close quarters. The dark hands and feet and faces, 
light dresses, flashing white teeth, together with the incessant 
chatter and laughter of their inmates, gave us a curious feeling 
of life in a different world, and of watching through a chink 
beings of another sphere, happy and irresponsible, sporting in the 
cool dark air. 

Another day we took the Crane Estate for our goal, and 
started early in the morning, as soon as it was light, to ride the 
thirteen miles which separated us from our breakfast at the inn 
there. 

The first two miles are steadily uphill; but we were fresh 
after a good night’s rest, the air cool and invigorating, and the 
dust laid by the heavy dew. All the world wakes early here, so 
we had plenty of company. "We met, among others, a lady of the 
people carrying her pigs to market, one under each arm. Had 
Paddy thought of this manner of circumventing the ‘gentle- 
man that pays the rent,’ he need not have condescended to a 
deception. Another way of carrying your pigs is to tie their fore 
and hind feet together, and to wear them as a necklace round 
your neck. Teams of mules, mostly of six or eight, were carting 
sugar, and one vehicle I saw with a four-in-hand of admirable 
donkeys. We sped along. past the usual sugar plantations, 
varied by fields of maize and sour-grass. Here and there were 
plots of sweet potatoes and of eddoes, a curious vegetable, like an 
artichoke in taste, but with a leaf resembling an arum lily. By 
degrees the country became wilder and more rocky; finally, 
still on the best of roads, we saw the sea ahead of us, and shortly 
after reached our destination. 

No words of mine could paint the beauty of this spot. 
Perched on the verge of the cliff, which rises here seventy or eighty 
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feet perpendicularly above the waves, it is swept by all the winds of 
heaven. The water is of that brilliant greenish blue sometimes 
seen in the plumage of tropical birds, unlike any other colour I 
ever saw, and here and there the rocks below give it a purple’ 
shadow. Standing on the edge and looking down, we saw in the 
clear waters at our feet all kinds of fish disporting themselves, as 
if in an aquarium. Garfish, bright blue and green, springing out 
of the water after their prey, a sort of little whitebait, and many 
unknown creatures, strange at least to me, with queer shapes and 
odd habits, showed plainly up against the sandy bottom. Out at 
sea there was a huge splash, which we believed to be a wave 


A WEST INDIAN BOY 


breaking on a reef, until we saw a dark round back appear above 
the water. It was a whale, and of the sort called here black fish, 
or the humpbacked whale, which produces rather superior 
whalebone. Poor fellow! We were not the only ones to see 
him, and he was killed, later on that very day, with his consort, 
travelling on past Bridgetown. I inquired about his size, and 
was told, ‘Thirty barrels!’ Here among the rocks on the sea- 
level—I cannot say beach—where the water caresses, but with a 
deadly embrace, the foot of the cliff, is a sort of cavern without a 
roof, which can be approached by steps from above, and where 
the weary cyclist, having first prudently cooled himself down, 
can stretch his limbs and let the waves deliciously run over them, 
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secure from sharks, which often come quite close in, the water 
being fairly deep. They can be seen plainly from the top of the 
cliff, as they turn wickedly on their sides, eyeing you, and longing 
just to taste a nice sweet, wholesome morsel, fresh from England. 

In a little bay to the left the whole population turns out early 
in the morning and bathes, clad in innocency and in that costume 
which is so easy to make and so difficult to wear with grace. 
Away to our right were various fishermen: one stood on a rock, 
immovably watching his prey, like a heron, and casting over the 
shoals of fish below, with unerring aim, a net with an open 
bottom to it, which closes with a cord running through rings as 
it is drawn up. Another native gentleman, some way off, attired 
simply, with an eye to broad effect and a lordly contempt for 
detail, in a ‘bowler’ hat, occupied a precarious position on the 
edge of a high rock, and fished with a long line in the sea below.’ 
Later in the day we saw three West Indian lads fishing for cat- 
fish, ugly humpbacked creatures, which they said were good to 
eat, but which did not look it. These boys had eaten, though 
sparingly, of the tree of knowledge, and were attired in what 
I might call an ‘occasional’ garment, of that spotlessly white 
cotton so pleasant to see on the very poorest in these climes. 
They sat on the brink of the cliff, with their legs and feet dangling 
over, and allowed the line to run between their prehensile great 
toe and its neighbour. . 

I could not see that they were catching much, but they were 
playing after a light-hearted fashion, grinning from ear to ear, 
and pushing each other about on the verge, apparently, of 
destruction, in a way which made one’s blood run cold. 

We lunched on chub, an excellent fish, rather like trout, 
and were not sorry afterwards to enjoy that siesta of which no 
one in the West Indies will consent to be defrauded. 

One of our party, however, filled with a superfluity of energy, 
rode on five miles farther to Ragged Point and inspected the 
lighthouse there. He came back feeling rather snubbed, for the 
man in charge, on being asked at what time he lighted up, replied 
with some hauteur that he exhibited at six ! 

The sun was now setting behind a grove of cocoanut palms, 
and quite a fleet of fishing-boats were coming in. They had 
been out since daybreak after dolphins and flying fish, and had 
had a pretty good day. The latter are rather like herrings to 


' The reason of this is, that if any of the weights of the net caught in a button, 
with the strength of the cast the fisherman would be hurled to certain destruction 
far down into the sea below. 
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eat, and are shaped for speed like a mackerel. They are of a 
brilliant iridescent blue, with transparent wings, large in size 
as compared with the body. The lower fork of the tail is much 
longer than the upper one, and with it they are supposed 
to guide themselves when in the air. We saw a dolphin, which 
is an ugly fish with a curious round lump on its head, as if it had 
intended to grow a horn like a rhinoceros, but had changed its 
mind. They turn all sorts of beautiful colours when first caught, 
but the one we saw had become a dull dark blue. I suppose it 


A SHARK, SHOWING THE MOUTH WIDE OPEN 


may have weighed thirty pounds, and the flying fish half a pound 
to a pound. 

We now proceeded to dine, not only well, but wisely, in view 
of a long ride home, and afterwards searched about with a lamp 
on the grass outside, hoping to find some land crabs. Only one 
small individual presented himself, and he was of the hermit 
persuasion. He had occupied a snail-shell and was of a very 
warlike disposition, so we left him to his midnight meditations. 
Never shall I forget the beauty of the night as we started on our 
homeward journey. There was no moon, but the stars shone 
gloriously. ‘Hullo!’ said my companion in an unromantic voice, 
‘there’s Sirius blazing away!’ And so indeed he was, glowing 
and sparkling, first green and then red, in the heavens to our 
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right, while the gems in Orion’s belt glittered overhead. Away to 
the left, the Plough, that old friend of our childhood, stood erect 
upon its tail, with the Pointers losing themselves in the sea on 
the horizon, where the Polestar lay. 

All along the roadside grasshoppers about the size of large 
dragon-flies called incessantly, ‘I am here, here, here! Are 
you there, there, there?’ each to its mate, and the tiny whistling 
frogs sang their little appoggiatura in a loud bell-like voice until 
faint with exhaustion and the approach of dawn. Moths as big 
as sparrows flitted across our faces, and everywhere the coloured 
folk were bathing in the cool night air and dancing all their fill. 

We sped along silently, but with hearts full of the glory of 
this lovely land, and I felt as I never had before the truth of these 
words : 

‘His works, which without knowledge are beheld but as 
through a veil; for if the heavens in the body of them do declare 
the glory of God to the eye, much more do they in the rule and 
decrees of them declare it to the understanding.’ ! 


1 Filum Labyrinthi. 
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ACROSS THE CHANNEL IN A FOUR-TONNER 


BY MAUDE SPEED 


Ir may interest those who love sailing in small yachts to hear of 
a short ten days’ holiday taken in a cutter of four tons from the 
Solent to the French coast. The starting-place was Yarmouth, 
Isle of Wight; and the ship’s crew consisted of the skipper (my 
husband), and the steward, cook, and A.B. (all represented by 
myself). Not a large party, but the less chance of mutiny and 
of having most of the crew desert at the first port, which I have 
known happen on larger yachts. Our boat, the ‘Lerna,’ is a 
cruiser pure and simple, absolutely and totally different in every 
respect from the little racing butterflies one sees flitting gracefully 
about the Solent, twisting and pirouetting round buoys, and 
skimming the waters almost as swiftly as the swallows. These 
pretty toys are mere racing machines, empty cases of cedar and 
lead, built with the sole object of gaining for their owner a long 
string of winning flags by the end of the season. No one thinks 
of living on board one of these, and they contain no furniture or 
fittings ; but our little craft is not built with the object of out- 
sailing all rivals, but for stability and comfort, and is fitted up 
from one end to the other with lockers and shelves, sleeping- 
bunks, a small swing table, two good cooking-stoves, a water-tank, 
a washing apparatus, and in fact everything to make her as com- 
fortable a temporary home as is possible in such a small space. 
Her length is 28 ft. 6 in., her beam 6 ft. 9 in. ; she has 3} tons of 
lead, mostly on her keel, and draws 4ft.6in. She has a deep well, 
which can be covered at night, or, in case of rain or heavy sea, 
with a sliding hatch—a great convenience, and I should advise no 
one to have a cruising boat built without it. So comfortable is 
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our small vessel that we have spent three months at a time on 
board her—on the occasion of a cruise to Holland and the Zuyder 
Zee—and never wished to dine ashore once, preferring our own 
snug little cabin to the foreign hotels and the clatter of the table 
@ héte. 

The question as to where we should go for our short holiday 
_ had been debated with due consideration and poring over charts. 
We have explored again and again Chichester Harbour-—-beloved 
by artists and wild-fowlers—and the Sussex ports, and have also 
gone westward to Poole Harbour, that enchanting little spot 
Lulworth Cove, and Weymouth ; so we determined this time to 
go towards the south, if the glass held up and the weather looked 
settled, and have a look at Cherbourg. And certainly there is no 
way of spinning out.a holiday like going to a foreign town; for 
with the difference of language and customs the change is so 
great that a few days across the Channel seem more important 
and diverting to look back upon than a month spent in home 
waters. 

It was on a Monday evening that we got on board, ready for a 
start at daybreak ; but when we looked out at 3 a.M., not a breath 
ruffled the calm surface of the waters, so we just dropped out of 
the harbour with the last of the ebb, past the silent and sleeping 
little town, from which there arose not so much of life and move- 
ment as a wreath of smoke in the still morning air, and having © 
picked up our moorings outside, to be in readiness for the breeze 
when it came, turned in and went to roost again. At 8.30, when 
the bacon began to fizzle in the pan for breakfast, things were 
much the same ; but at noon a light breeze sprang up--not the 
E. or N. one we had been whistling for, but W.S.W.—so, as the 
sails were all ready to set, and we had no wish to waste a day of 
our short time, we cast over our mooring buoy and beat down to 
the Needles. The wind was very light indeed outside, and as 
night fell it dropped almost to a dead calm. It is not often that 
one can have tea in perfect comfort on the cabin table out in the 
open Channel, but we could in this instance—first the crew and 
then the skipper, as usual when we are under way. We did not — 
like the appearance of the sunset at all. In contradiction to the 
high glass, it looked thoroughly bad, and I said it reminded me of 
the colour of the sky on the evening of March 1, ’97, which was 
followed by that terrific gale which wrought such havoc amongst 
the fine old trees all over England. The hills of the Isle of 
Wight are visible for thirty miles out at sea, and they were still 
showing high when darkness fell, and the splendid light at 
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St. Catherine’s Point—6,000,000 candle-power, one of the finest 
on our coasts—came to cheer us with its revolving ray. In the 
early part of the night we each took a short sleep in turn, but 
about 1 a.m. the glass began to fall with a drop; dark clouds 
rolled up and obscured the moon, seeing which the skipper went 
aloft and unlaced the topsail, and as the breeze began to freshen 
at 3 A.M. the steward got the kettle boiling and served out to all 
hands a cup of strong Liebig with some cheese and biscuits. A 
very wise precaution it was, for shortly after this the rain came, 
the sea got up, and cooking was henceforth out of the question. 
By this time the dawn was breaking wild and grey ; we had sunk 
St. Catherine’s light, and after an interval of about two hours 
picked up that of Barfleur, being rather proud of seeing it twink- 
ling over the line of horizon exactly where we expected it. It is 
236 ft. high, and visible for twenty-two miles. 

The wind continued to freshen, so we reefed the mainsail, 
and, as I began to feel very tired, I took off my oilskin and 
sou’wester and tried to have a nap on the lee bunk; but in one 
of the tremendous plunges the boat gave, the teapot took a flying 
leap from its shelf and landed on my forehead, leaving a memory 
of itself there for several days after in the shape of a large black 
bump. The skipper consoled me with the reflection that it was 
a good thing it had come down on me broadsides on and not bow 
first, or it might have marked me for life. 

I soon gave up trying to rest in such a pandemonium. A 
small boat’s cabin is so very lively in a heavy sea, cushions and 
kettles and things flying in all directions, no matter how secure 
you think you have made them; so I put on my oilskin again 
and went into the well, where I fished out of the provision locker 
some bread-and-butter and a tin of meat, and in spite of fatigue 
enjoyed the morning shower-bath of spray and salt water which 
was drenching the boat from stem to stern, and deluging the jib 
and foresail. So strong was the wind that one of the brass jib- 
sheet cleats was bent up and torn right out by the pressure on 
the sail, and we had rather a difficulty to belay the sheet after- 
wards. 

We were by this time considerably to leeward of Cherbourg, 
and found that a strong tide (the tide-races on this coast are 
fearful) was carrying us up to the eastward, and that it would be 
a long and tedious business, when the tide slackened, to beat to 
windward again ; so we studied the chart of Barfleur, into which 
we noticed some fishing-boats going, and seeing the entrance, 


though narrow, was easy and well marked, we eased off the sheets 
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and made for the row of black and red buoys which lead one to the 
quaint little harbour. A gale of wind was blowing by this time, 
the smacks and trawlers were running for port under the shortest 
of sails, and the rain was coming down in angry squalls. Very 
glad were we, therefore, to leave the turmoil outside, and rush 
between the stone piers into quiet and peace. On the right-hand 
pier an immense crucifix stands facing the mariner as he comes 
in, and behind it is the large and substantial church, on the 
very edge of the sea. A number of people, fishermen and others, 
collected in a little crowd to see us come in, as a small English 
yacht is an unusual visitor to this little port, once an important 
place, whence William Rufus and other of our Norman kings 
used to sail to and from England—centuries before the great 
town and harbour of Cherbourg existed. Many willing helpers 
ran to assist us in making fast to the quay, and we found a few 
English trading ketches shipping early potatoes for the London 
market. It was 11.30 before the sails were stowed, so we had 
been out for twenty-three hours. 

While the skipper was getting things ship-shape on deck, I 
was busy with chamois and dusters below drying up the inevitable 
leaks which always will squeeze through the skylight, chain pipe, 
and other places in a wet thrash to windward, and reducing the 
general confusion to order. Meanwhile the kettle and frying- 
pan were on the stove, and a change of clothes and breakfast 
were very refreshing; still more so was the heavy sleep which 
followed it for two or three hours before landing to explore the 
town and send telegrams and cards to announce our safe arrival. 
We did not know at the time how welcome they would be to the 
recipients, as the gale had broken some hours earlier on the 
English coast than it did with us, and with still greater force, 
doing considerable damage to the shipping (wrecking Nelson’s 
old flag-ship, the ‘ Foudroyant,’ amongst others), and causing an 
anxious night on our behalf to those who knew we had started 
for France. Never was anything more deceiving than the con- 
duct of the glass on this occasion in giving no warning of the 
approaching disturbance till it arrived, particularly as it was not 
a passing storm, but one of five days’ duration, during the whole 
of which time we found it impossible to escape from Barfleur, 
and were thankful to be in such safe quarters. The only draw- 
back to the harbour is that it completely dries out at low water, 
the rise and fall of the tide being so great. This, of course, entails 
much slacking up and making fast of the mast-head rope and 
others, and meant for us a disturbance in the middle of each 
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night, as we took the ground soon after our arrival (at about 
1 P.M.). 

As at low tide our decks were about sixteen feet below the 
level of the quay, no ladder was procurable, and I could not 
climb the rigging, my mode of reaching the quay and descending 
from it again caused much amusement, for I was hauled up to 
the cross-trees in the boatswain’s chair and swung myself out 
from the mast till a friendly hand gripped me and drew me to 
land. A knot of peasant women assembled on one occasion to 
see me swing down to the deck, and one said in a sympathetic 
manner to me: ‘ N’as-tu pas peur?’ ‘ Mais non,’ said another. 
‘ Madame n’a pas peur ; elle y est accoutuwmée !’ 

We found the people most civil and obliging, and altogether 
did not regret our enforced sojourn amongst them. The shops 
were close to us and were well supplied, and we took many 
interesting walks, in spite of the bad weather, to the villages 
round, and out to the great lighthouse, off which the white waves 
were leaping and roaring in the race in a manner that looked 
anything but inviting. On Sunday the north cone was hoisted. 
and the wind, blowing as strong as ever, shifted to the N.W. 
But we were in luck to be in Barfleur for this Sunday out of all 
the year, as it was their great féte day, when the annual Pro- 
cession of the Host takes place through the streets. The church 
bell was going from 5 A.M. for services, and the Celebration of 
High Mass at 10.30 was most elaborate, and attended by crowds 
of devout worshippers, who had flocked in from all the surrounding 
villages for the occasion. The procession was to have taken 
place after the morning service, but owing to the high wind it 
had to be postponed till the afternoon. Every house was 
decorated with flags and white sheets, completely concealing the 
shop-windows; the streets were strewn with rushes and wild 
flowers, and three platforms which had been erected the day 
before were covered with carpet, the sides decked with evergreens, 
and an altar placed on each at the top of the steps, adorned with 
candles and flowers. On these the sacred emblem was to rest. 
In this little Norman town, far away from tourists and outsiders, 
the atmosphere of whole-hearted devotion and reverence which 
pervaded the entire crowd was very striking. All the townsmen 
and fishermen walked first in their best clothes and bare-headed ; 
then came the priest in his vestments, carrying the Host under a 
white silk canopy, preceded and followed by priests and acolytes 
singing and swinging censers of incense; then came the women 
and girls, and finally the children. I have never seen anything 
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more picturesque and impressive than the whole crowd kneeling 
reverently with one accord whenever the priest stopped and car- 
ried the Host up to one of the tenrporary altars, where he held it 
up before the eyes of the people. It was finally taken back to 
the church, and deposited on the altar with great solemnity. 

On the following morning the wind had abated and the sky 

looked clearer ; so at about 11 a.m. we laid in a final stock of 
provisions, and, bidding farewell to Barfleur, sailed gaily out of 
the little harbour. Outside we found more wind, so lay-to and 
reefed ; also shifted to a smaller jib, to be ready in case the 
breeze piped up again. But the weather improved as the day 
advanced, and we had a nice beat of about twenty miles to 
Cherbourg ; in fact, before we arrived there the wind fell quite 
light, and we had to shake out the reef again and change back to 
the large jib. The fine expanse of water inside the shelter of the 
breakwater would afford a grand sailing ground for dingeys and 
small boats. We were some time after we entered the harbour 
sailing up to an anchorage near the town, and here we enjoyed 
the first night of undisturbed sleep since we started for our cruise. 
We spent a whole day in ‘doing’ Cherbourg. It is a fine town, 
but we thought a short visit to it went a long way, and were 
glad that our longer time had been spent in the less commonplace 
little port of Barfleur. We had lovely weather there, which we 
quite expected, as over the water in our own England guns were 
firing and bells ringing, and everyone was en féte for the great 
Jubilee of our Queen’s sixty years of glorious reign. We flew 
our ensign all day, of course, and dressed the boat with her number, 
which was the utmost we could do in honour of the occasion. 
.. The Cherbourg people were most enthusiastic over their new 
ship, a ‘magnifique bateau-de-guerre,’ that had just started to 
take part in the great Naval Review at Spithead. Nearly every- 
one we spoke to told us of her, and even the most intelligent 
people seemed to think she would be the feature of the whole 
show, and that nothing else would be worth looking at after her. 
ven Barfleur was ringing with her praises. Some fishermen 
who had seen her gave me a graphic description of her, but no 
adjectives at their command seemed strong enough to describe 
her magnificence. When a few days afterwards we found ourselves 
amongst the war giants of all nations, we saw the treasure of 
the French, and, I am afraid, were not quite so dumbfoundered 
with admiration for her as we expected to be. 

A start for home was now imperative, so we arose the next 
morning betimes ; in fact, when I lighted the lamp and awoke 
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the skipper at 2.30 a.M., the stars were still shining, and darkness 
was reigning. Daylight soon came though, and by the time we 
had finished breakfast the sun shone forth in unclouded splen- 
dour; but we had to wait some time for the wind, which, to our 
delight, came at last from the east—just where we wanted it. 
We had by this time got the boat ready, and the Berthon dingey 
folded up and put upon deck, as she is not supposed to be towed 
in the open sea unless in the most settled weather; and during 
the latter part of our cruise over we had been considerably 
alarmed for her safety, so she was firmly secured on the port 
quarter. We got off at 6 a.m., sailed slowly down to the mouth 
of the harbour with very light air, but it freshened up when we 
passed out, and the day was henceforth made to order for us. 
We were under full canvas, but the topsail and whole mainsail 
were just as much as she could carry, and rather drove her, 
though she rode over the large Channel seas bravely, her 
fore-deck buried in foam, but very little being shipped aft. The 
course was ruled off on the chart, and our patent log set; so 
every two hours we hauled it in and marked off our position. 
There was a considerable haze all round, so we quickly lost sight 
of France, and it was many hours before we sighted the English 
coast. And then we found that the easterly-going tide had 
carried us a good deal to windward .of our destination, and we 
had to ease off the sheets for the Needles, which we rounded 
against tide at 7 p.m., the white cliffs looking splendid in the 
evening light. The log showed the distance we had travelled to 
be seventy miles, and the time was thirteen hours. We dropped 
our anchor in Alum Bay for a well-earned night’s rest. 
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TURTLE-CATCHING AND FISHING AT ASCENSION 


BY J. TATCHELL STUDLEY 


Tue Island of Ascension, situated in the South Atlantic, latitude 
7° 55’ 55”, and 14° 25’ 5” west longitude, in the very centre of 
the south-east trade winds, is used by our navy as a coaling 
station, and as a sanatorium for the crews of ships on the Cape 
station, and is especially of use to vessels cruising on the west 
coast of Africa. 

It was early in March 1895 that I visited this island on one 
of H.M.’s gunboats, when a number of hands were down with 
fever, contracted during the troubles with the Brass chiefs. 
Here we remained nearly three weeks, and I amused myself by 
going to visit the various sights of the island, the two principal 
of these being ‘ Wide-awake Fair’ and ‘ turtle-catching,’ of 
which anon. The climate of Ascension is delightful, owing to 
the ever-blowing south-east trade wind. The sun pours down 
with almost tropical force on one’s head, though a case of sun- 
stroke is rarely heard of, for the wind tempers the heat ; hence 
it never occurred to me to wear any other than a small round 
cap, that gave httle or_no protection. The island itself is one 
huge heap of cinders, desolate-looking to a degree inland, but 
quite picturesque when viewed from the sea. Its one cultivated 
spot is Green Mountain, 2,820 feet high. On the summit of this 
mountain are a hospital and various houses—the former for such 
invalids as can stand the bracing change of air, and the latter for 
such officers and their wives as go there for a change from the 
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sultriness and glare of the garrison itself. Flies, at certain 
seasons, are an abominable nuisance in garrison, and literally 
smother everything in the shape of food. A friend was in the 
habit of placing a few lumps of sugar on his table, and when 
they were black with flies placed a tumbler over them; his 
marine servant would then enter and bear them off, with the aid of 
a sheet of paper slipped dexterously beneath the tumbler. <A few 
mouthfuls of his twist tobacco was next blown in upon them, 
and their end was short but decisive. It seemed to me, however, 


ISLE OF ASCENSION 


that one.would require an army of servants to keep the pests 
within bounds. 

Everything on the island is done by the marines, who act as 
shepherds, builders, carpenters, butchers, &c. &c., and most 
successful they seem to be. The photographs from which the 
illustrations in this article are reproduced were taken by one of 
them. The spire of the church is said to be built entirely of old 
biscuit boxes and stucco. It answers admirably, and no one 
would suspect the materials of which it is composed. The 
mountain is ascended by a zigzag road that runs from base to 
summit, some six miles from the garrison. Cactus flourishes, 
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and many other sub-tropical plants. On the hill are numbers of 
birds and a fair quantity of rabbits; the latter take, however, a 
great deal of getting, the ground being extremely hard walking 
and the covert in places thick. 

‘ Wide-awake Fair’ is the sight of the island. It is visited by 
the sooty tern (Sterna fuliginosa) for breeing purposes. It is 
situated on the west side of the island, and is.so named by the 
bluejackets, who go there to collect the eggs. No description 
that I can give could convey any approximate idea to those who 
have not seen this extraordinary sight, but the photograph here 
reproduced may help to do so. If you can imagine a fairly level 
valley some seven hundred yards long, and averaging one hundred 
yards in width, destitute of herbage, surrounded by small hillocks 
and mountains, literally swarming with birds sitting each on 
her one egg, some idea of the number may be estimated— 
thousands passing to and from the sea, thousands in the air, 
thousands on the ground. Such a sight is at first quite 
bewildering and makes one almost giddy, for the birds fly so 
near one’s head that it would be easy to kill any number of them 
were one so disposed. The marines on the island visit the ‘ Fair’ 
periodically during the season, and having pegged off a few 
square yards with sticks and string, proceed to smash all and 
every egg within the enclosed area. In a couple of days they 
revisit this space, and find a number of freshly laid eggs, which 
they take for food. The ‘Fair’ is the happy hunting-ground 
also of numerous wild cats—that is to say, of domestic animals 
which have run wild; and the amount of bleaching bird-bones 
lying about proves only too well what havoc has been played. 

I walked right through the ‘Fair’ from end to end, and 
experienced some difficulty in avoiding the eggs, the birds only 
leaving them when absolutely compelled to do so or be trodden 
upon; and how they shrieked and screamed! From the Fair I 
walked to the top of the mountain across country, in the hope of 
seeing some of the so-called wild donkeys (the descendants of a 
domesticated stock) that are still on the island. In this, how- 
ever, I was disappointed, though I had the opportunity of seeing, 
stabled in the garrison, one that had been caught and broken in. 
I was struck by the breeding he showed—coat short and Sleek, fine 
clean legs, the markings most distinct, more like an Egyptian 
donkey than any of the best one is accustomed to see elsewhere. 

I fancy everyone on the island imagined I was mad when I 
asked leave to spend a night at the turtle-turners’ huts; but the 
journey more than repaid me. The two marines who are told off 
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to the west bay for the task had been instructed to expect me, and 
had brought some food of sorts which I had bought at the store 
in garrison, and when I turned up at dusk I found a comfortable 
repast ready, to which I did ample justice. We spent our time 
until the moon rose in smoking and yarning, I drawing them out, 
to discover all I could about the turtles. It was a night never to 
be forgotten—a full moon that gave enough light to read by, the 


WIDE-AWAKE FAIR 


air still and warm, and the everlasting wash of the surf on the 
beach. I was fairly lulled to sleep whilst lying on the sands just 
before daylight. At about eleven o’clock we started off to visit 
various sandy bays, but after our first round, which was fruitless, 
we lay on the sand watching the turtles in the clear sea. One 
would come nearly ashore, and then glide off again into deeper 
water. A round of visits an hour later was more productive, for 
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we found a turtle just coming up the beach, and she had got well 
above high-water mark, when we started to stalk her by lying flat 
on the sand and clawing ourselves along. Her head was fortu- 
nately away from us, while the wind blew towards us, so that we 
were enabled to get within touch of her, while she was unconscious 
of our near proximity. She set herself to work at once with a 
will to dig a nest, and used her fore paddles alternately to some 
purpose, sending clouds of sand to right and left of her, and into 
my face behind her. When she had formed an oval hole some 
two feet deep and of the shape of her body, she began to use her 
hind paddles to make a smaller perpendicular but much deeper 
one. It was curious to watch the action of these as she worked ; 
no better description could be given, as I thought at the time, 
than to imagine oneself as I was, lying flat on one’s face and 
endeavouring to dig a hole, say three feet deep, under one’s nose 
with one’s hands. This was just how she used her hind paddles, 
the extreme ends being curled up and dug into the sand with a 
scratching movement, to enable her to scoop up sand the more 
easily; the quaintest part of the operation being that as she 
placed a small load of sand down by her side with one paddle the 
other instantly gave a dexterous twist to the load préviously dug 
up, that sent it flying in all directions. A turtle lays from 140 
to 200 eggs, and before re-entering the water always covers them 
up. It seems that a certain amount of dampness is necessary for 
their incubation, and perhaps the heat of the sun is to some extent 
a factor in the operation ; but I noticed that the sand at a depth 
of three feet was not appreciably warm to the touch even in mid- 
day. The young turtles are hatched in from twenty to thirty 
days, and after extricating themselves from their sandy bed at 
once make for the sea. They have, however, plenty of enemies 
then waiting for them, and the percentage of turtles that return 
to reproduce their species must be exceedingly small. When the 
process of laying is completed thc men rush in, and, cutting off 
their retreat to the sea, turn them over on their backs. " They are 
then helpless. This might appear an easy business, but seeing 
that a full-grown turtle may weigh anything between 400 and 
600 lbs., a strong man must exert all his strength to turn one. In 
this operation one often has to use fin ropes. These are running 
nooses made on either end of a rope, one being placed on each 
fore paddle and pushed up close to the shoulder, the paddles 
being forced upwards and the rope tied across the shell. This 
places the turtle altogether hors de combat, and she may then be 
turned with ease. Having once got her on her back, you sway 
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her in a semicircle once or twice to form a sort of bed in which 
she reposes, and place a good-sized stone, with a piece of old cloth 
on it, under the back of her head, to keep her from bruising 
herself, and she is left for the present. One other precaution, 
however, is necessary. During the heat of the day a few old 
bags must be saturated with water and spread over the breast 
plates ; they will then seldom hurt for one or two days, if cireum- 
stances necessitate their being left. On a conspicuous crag near 
the hut is a small flagstaff which can be seen from the garrison, 
and is used for signalling the number of turtles turned the previous 


TURTLE-TURNER'S HUT 


night and awaiting transference to the turtle ponds, their future 
home. 

By the courtesy of the captain of the island I was allowed to 
go on the small tender, the ‘ Trincolo,’ to watch the picking up. 
On their way to the west and east bays the men fished. Never 
have I seen anything like the sea-fishing to be obtained here! 
They catch ‘cavallhoes,’ albicore, and bonito; and when it is 
stated that we caught ninety-four of the former (many of them 
weighing 15 or 16 lbs. each and some more) the nature of the 
sport may be imagined. My fingers ached so much, and were so 
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cut by hauling in the lines, that after hooking the fish I was glad 
to allow one of the Kroomen to haul them in, much to his delight. 

Twice during this trip I had my line smashed and carried 
away, and twice I had my hooks straightened out by a bonito. 
They are a huge fish, and one has no chance to ‘play’ them, 
going (as we were) at the rate of six or seven knots through 
the water. The only bait needed is a bunch of white rag tied 
round the shank of the hook, with the ends torn into streamers; 
and the way they come at this bait is wonderful. But to return 
to the turtles. We have reached one of the bays, and having 


TOP OF GREEN MOUNTAIN 


dropped anchor at a safe distance the dingey is lowered, and with 
two hands in her she is backed as close as possible to the 
shore. The turners are provided with fin ropes, the same as 
used in turning, but with this difference: to the two ends that 
have previously been tied down tight on the back of the turtle is 
fixed a light line about twenty feet long, with a small wooden 
buoy attached, and the two nooses, fixed as in turning, tight up 
against the shoulders of her fore paddles. This having been 
done, she is sent to sea, and no doubt thinks she is going once 
more to the depths of the ocean; but we are waiting outside, and 
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directly the buoy puts in an appearance we pick it up with a 
boat hook and haul away until ‘madame’ comes blowing and 
splashing to the surface. The fin ropes are then got hold of, and 
she is drawn up as tight as may be, with her head and shoulders 
well out of water, and her back against the stern of the dingey, the 
fin ropes being made fast to the thwart. Two can be taken off in 
this way at one time, and when brought alongside the steamer 
they are hoisted on deck with the aid of a small derrick, and are 
once more deposited on their backs. From board ship they are 
transferred to turtle ponds prepared expressly for their reception, 


and having a grated opening in the wall facing the sea, to admit 
fresh water at high tide. Here they are kept until wanted for 
killing. This is effected by one of the butchers. The turtle is 
slung up with a block by the hind paddles, head downwards, and 
the throat is then cut. Occasionally a few are sent home alive 
for presents to officials, but the greater number go into the pot 
for soup for the islanders and for H.M.’s ships that require them. 
I had been rather looking forward to this real turtle soup, having 
reminiscences of tortue claire in London; but I was rudely dis- 
appointed, for no one would ever recognise as turtle soup what is 
NO. XXXV. VOL. VI. BA 
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turned out by a ship’s cook. This, however, is a matter of taste. 
As to the eggs, the marines blow and dry a few annually, and 
send them home as curios and presents. They are quite soft 
and fresh, and quite spherical in shape, but are very brittle when 
dry. The young turtles are sometimes filled with red lead after 
being cleaned; they then make pretty paper weights when var- 
nished. The shell of the Ascension turtle is of no use as an 
article of commerce; it is too soft, that of the hawk-billed turtle 
(Chelonia squamata), which is not edible, being preferred. The 
former is, however, sometimes cleaned and varnished and hung 
up as a trophy; but it is huge, ugly, and of no use, and hardly 
an ornament to a hall. 

Ascension has one more remarkable visitor in the shape of 
the frigate or man-of-war bird, regarded as the strongest bird on 
the wing in existence. An idea prevails amongst sailors that 
should this bird once get into the water it is unable to rise from it. 
I myself saw one that had got partially immersed, and seemed to 
have the greatest difficulty in getting on the wing again. This 
convinced me that there is some truth in the story. It is a 
great robber, making the smaller gulls and terns disgorge from 
their crops the fish which they have so arduously worked for, 
and it is most dexterous in catching it in mid-air when its 
aggressiveness has been successful. It is a most graceful bird ; 
and dozens may be seen skimming close to the waves, with others 
soaring in the cool air hundreds of yards up and almost out of 
sight. There is a wise rule of the island prohibiting guns being 
fired within a certain distance of the shore. This is done osten- 
sibly to prevent the turtles from being alarmed, but I am glad to 
think it also applies to the birds. 

_ Tropic birds (or boatswain birds) nest on a small rocky inland 
named after them on the east coast. They are peculiar in that 
they make their nest in holes on the sides of this rock, the 
pair sitting on their one egg alongside one another, their heads 
inside the hole. Boobies, or gannets, also are so tame ‘that they 
perch on the yards of the ships. It is a splendid sight to see them 
flying at a great pace and suddenly diving headlong into the sea. 

There are single and double rollers at Ascension; when the 
- latter are on all communication with the island is at once stopped, 
for it is not safe to land at the jetty; and even when single 
rollers are coming in it is necessary to dodge between them. 
Landing is then accomplished with some danger and difficulty, 
for a net has to be swung from the — of a crane, and i in this one 
is ignominiously hoisted. 


A HEAVY BAG 


BY AMELIA M. BARKER 


I was always fond of a gun, from the days when in short 
petticoats I was my father’s companion whenever he shot alone, 
and I believe I always shall be, in spite of the incident that 
follows. ‘From the time when a tiny single barrel loaded with a 
thimbleful of powder and shot instilled terror into the feathered 
bosom of the common sparrow, until my first sight of a grouse 
coming like a cannon-ball at my very head, apparently I have 
had a love of the sport, which I must acknowledge in spite of the 
fact that: such a taste may be blamed as distinctly unfeminine. 
I fondly imagine I have only once made myself ridiculous with a 
gun—at least no one has dared to bring such acharge against me, 
which comes to the same thing as far as my vanity is concerned, 
and as long as that is not wounded, I can put up with a good 
deal! On this one occasion I did make myself ridiculous, I own it, 
and, of course, you will see that I did ; but it is so long ago that I 
have got over my annoyance, and only see the fun of the thing. 
Then there was only one witness to my discomfiture ; he bene- 
fited to the extent of half a crown by my misadventure, since 
when he has been my devoted slave, and I think never sees me 
with a gun without visions of untold wealth. Whether he 
fancies that one day he may be called upon to bury a body slain 
by-my hand, for which the hush money will provide him with a 
comfortable income for life, I have not inquired. In fact, I 
rather avoid him ; he grinned sardonically at a time when I felt I 
really was deserving of commiseration, and evidently took me for 
an object for his ribald mirth. 

He did not assure me that I was not half so funny as I felt I 
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must have looked, as any other well-behaved man would; he did 
not soothe my wounded sportswomanly pride, and I feel a sort of 
grudge against him which I should not mind showing if I wasn’t 
afraid he might tell. It fell out in this way. It had poured the 
whole morning of the day when I had been promised I should go 
out shooting. Short of trying a chance of duck-flighting over 
the gravel sweep by the hall door, there did not seem much to do 
without a rod and line. The weather was bad, there was no 
denying it, but I regret to say my temper was worse, and when I 
saw the others start I should have cried if I hadn’t—well no, I 
didn’t do that quite. They said I had better not go because 
skirts get soaked, and to see them march off in triumph because 
they were not obliged to wear such on, was almost more than I 
could bear. Just as if 1 wanted to live in a sack, with the 
bottom out for choice! Hardly had their selfish backs been 
turned and the sound of their annoyingly hearty laughter died 
away, than my hand, which hung limply by my side with 
disappointment, was mumbled sympathetically and refrigerated 
unpleasantly by the open mouth and icy nose of Vixen, She is 
just as enthusiastic a sportswoman as I am; we are exactly alike 
about it, in fact, except that she has such a lovely nose, which I 
always envy, for she can tell to a nicety if a rabbit is there or 
not. I cannot always do this, and it is rather tiresome, if not 
actually humiliating, to be taken by surprise by a rabbit. 

At first I was too thoroughly out of temper‘to take any notice, 
but when I subsided into an armchair, more like an irritated sack 
of potatoes than a human being, Vixen made up her mind that 
she would get an answer out of me somehow. On to my lap 
she bounded, wriggling all over, her tail, which is not the most 
conspicuous feature she has, owing to an unfortunate lack of 
symmetrical taste in the person who bit it off, was nearly invisible 
from the pace she wagged what is left of it, and when it was 
visible it looked like three, one in the middle and one at each 
side. She made little gentle nibbles at my chin, which was well 
forward from depression, and when that seemed unproductive 
of the desired result, whined and uttered a short bark or two 
of sheer impatience at my stupidity. This was her invariable 
procedure when she requested the pleasure of my company for 
a walk, and my faith in her wisdom, which I looked upon as 
second to that of no other dog in England, wavered. Couldn't 
the little idiot see it was a deluge—for she hated to wet her 


feet unnecessarily, and was as careful of her satin coat as any 
lady ? 
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A watery gleam of sunshine restored my confidence in Vixen. 
Tt had ceased raining, and she knew it. I went to the window 
and saw the stretch of the meadows beyond the park, the long 
tangled grass of autumn sparkling with the raindrops, and the 
coverts where the last leaves were shining with moisture. The 
tall trees seemed to be waving their arms and brushing the tears 
away, preparing to rejoice at the return of the sun. My ill- 
humour gradually gave way ; if the improvement continued in the 
weather, there would be a corresponding one in me. 

Vixen jumped on a chair by my side, and resting her paws on 
the sill, gazed out of the window, her polished nose working and 
leaving wet blurs on the pane as she pressed against it in her 
eagerness to catch sight of one or two of the rabbits that she 
well knew lived within the range of vision. My gun lay in the 
hall, and I was still in my shooting dress ; I could always go down 
the fields and hedgerows, and take my chance of an outlying 
rabbit. The remaining sulks vanished as if by magic, and 
whistling to Vixen, who responded with a shriek, hardly less 
piercing, I took my gun, and slipping a few cartridges in a pocket, 
splashed out of the hall door. 

My courage would have failed me then, I think, had it not 
been for Vixen. It was wet enough underfoot to have prevented 
Noah leaving the Ark, if he had not been shut up there till he 
preferred anything to being dry; but I had not the heart to 
disappoint her, though it did not look as if any sensible rabbit 
would venture aboveground. She stood with one paw in the 
air, quivering with excitement, and I felt I could not face her 
expression of utter dejection were I to turn back then. Of course 
she saw in a moment when my mind was made up, and dashed 
off into the long grass, bounding and leaping through it, only 
stopping now and then to shake off the wet when it got un- 
pleasantly near to her ears, of which she was ever careful. 

Vixen tried to pretend once or twice that she smelt rabbit, 
but I am sure it was only by way of encouraging me, and for 
fear I should turn home if she failed to show me some sport. 
She was an eminently truthful dog, but there can be nfo doubt 
she told a fib or two that day, and I think, also, that they were of 
the meanest sort, being entirely to further her own ends. There 
could be no possible chance in the open, but in the hedgerows 
there were so many holes into which I had seen the dog half 
bury herself, that there was still faint hope of a shot. 

She and I strolled along, passing on our way a man trimming 
the thorns; so on to the lower meadows, and the little spinneys 
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where were the happy hunting grounds that seemed our last 
. chance. The cattle were beginning to feed again, and so were 
the horses, perhaps the rabbits might do so too. 

There was the strangest crew of horses in that field; I 
noticed them idly as I walked with a sort of half wonder at any 
farmer owning such curious beasts. There was a white one with 
a most terrible tail, bare, shiny, and with joints in it that one 
could see; the creature was also apparently a prey to St. Vitus’ 
dance, so restlessly and incessantly did it jerk, swing, and 
tremble. There were several others too, some with the wildest 
profusion of mane and tail, some piebald, a spotted thing that 
made me shudder when I caught sight of a hideous flesh-coloured 
rim round each eye, which gave it a diabolical air in conjunction 
with the pale blue of the eye itself. It might have been the 
modern type of the original nightmare, if that uncomfortable 
delusion ever had derived its name from a freak in the equine 
breed. But the animal that most attracted my attention was a 
pale creature, somewhat the colour of undone buttered toast, with 
a melancholy gaze, and a hanging, dejected under lip. It was 
more the manner than the appearance of it that made me notice 
it. Ihave never seen a horse with such a peculiar disposition 
before or since. When it saw me it raised its heavy head, stared 
with indescribable wretchedness in its look, left off feeding, and 
to my dismay proceeded to follow me. Pace by pace did this 
appalling beast take in harmony with each movement of mine. 
If I had not had a gun in my hand, which is a protection, I 
think I should have been terrified ; in fact, I am not quite sure I 
was not as it was. If I stopped he stopped, and when I went on 
so did he, always with the same cold eye fixed upon my every 
movement and the same ineffable dejection. Is it possible for a 
horse to go suddenly mad, I wondered, and if so, does mania take 
the form of melancholy? It did not seem to instil terror into 
Vixen’s breast, which gave me a little comfort—for animals are so 
quick to detect anything abnormal—and by degrees I forgot my 
silent witness. 

Vixen, quite heedless of the pale-complexioned satellite, 
crammed her little body dutifully into every burrow, snuffling and 
blowing down each one in turn until one fancied she must have 
blown the rabbits out at the end if there were any at home. At 
last, with a yell of delight, away sprang the dog on the heels of a 
rabbit, up went my gun, there was a scuffle and a scramble, then 
a blaze—and the rabbit went on with an insolent whisk of the 
tail absolutely unscathed; it fled to a burrow, halfway down 
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which Vixen’s comely white body wedged itself in unavailing 
pursuit, leaving a busy tail and straining hindquarters visible, 
whilst she barked hoarse contempt of cowardice to the well- 
hidden prey. 

I turned in disgust at my own inaptitude, trying to make 
excuses for myself, as everyone does when a failure occurs, and 
a sight met my horrified gaze that struck terror into my soul ! 
There, just by me, stretched on the wet grass, lay that awful 
horse, prone, and apparently lifeless, his neck stretched out, 
his legs rigid, the under lip dropping more woefully than ever, 
and the melancholy eyes closed with a hideous semblance of 
death ! 

Horror seized me—had the shock of the gunshot, coming on 
an already enfeebled constitution, killed the miserable brute? 
It was not possible that I had shot him. A 20-bore is not a 
boomerang to describe a murderous circle, so that it could not be 
that. Had a sudden access of melancholy, which had evidently 
long marked the unlucky animal for its own, induced it to commit 
suicide at that identical moment, or how had this unfortunate 
tragedy occurred ? 

In the twinkling of an eye it burst upon me that I must call 
. for assistance. I must explain what had happened to some one, 
or I might be imprisoned for the slaughter of an innocent horse. 

I own that ignorance of what penalty I had incurred added to 
the painfulness of my position. It might be a heavy fine, and I 
had already spent my last quarter’s allowance, whilst I felt that 
justice would not be put off with the promise of an instalment. 
Suddenly the recollection of the hedge-cutter flashed into my 
bewildered brain. Off I sped as fast as my legs would carry me, 
and as soon as I could articulate between my breathless panting 
gasps, confided my terrors to the gaping rustic. 

‘I have killed a horse, I’m afraid,’ I faltered, unable for want 
of breath to enter into explanations there and then as I wished. 

The stony-hearted individual gazed at me with an uncompli- 
mentary grin. ‘Not unlikely—sarves ye right; I don’t hold with 
females and firearms,’ was his reply. 

Fury with his unsympathetic sarcasm almost brought tears 
to my eyes, but the moment was not one for waste of precious 
time. I ignored his unfeeling gibe, and inquired : 

‘ What am I to do? quick!’ 

‘Whose hoss be it?’ he replied with exasperating coolness. 

‘How should I know? For goodness sake do something té 
help me! What am I to do?’ 
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Another grin. Heavens! could this fiend get no further than 
to show me his toothless gums by way of consolation? | 

‘Pay, I should say,’ he muttered, turning back to his hedge- 
trimming, ‘and don’t go fooling about with a gun any more as 
long as you're a sinner. It’s one of them circus hosses you've 
killed, I'll lay a farden, and they’s valuable, you'll find.’ 

In one moment the whole situation lay before me clear as 
daylight. Here was the explanation in a nutshell—this horrible 
misleading animal had learnt to die in the circus at the sound of 
a gun, and had played the trick on me! 

I grew crimson with rage and shame that I should have been 
so frightened, and made a fool of myself before the disagreeable, 
ungallant rustic, but I pressed half a crown into his horny palm, 
ran back to where I had left the disingenuous beast, and naturally 
found him gazing in comfort at me between the mouthfuls of 
grass, which I almost wished might choke him. 

This is the story of the only time that I can honestly believe 
I made myself ridiculous with a gun. I have told you, and you 
must not teli another living soul ! 
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THE TRUE STORY OF A DUCK-GUN 


BY L. H. DE V. SHAW 


Ir was a modern muzzle-loader, a thing we do not very often run 
across, although, no doubt, a large number of guns of this anti- 
quated build are still turned out by varicus firms. On the 
particular gun with which I am dealing appeared the name of a 
leading London maker. It was a single 4-bore, well finished and 
richly engraved. The barrel, English Damascus, measured thirty- 
four inches; the gun weighed a little over fifteen pounds. It 


would have made a rare ducker for those happy folk who are able 
to find fowl thick enough to warrant the discharge of four ounces 
or so of shot; while, again, it was just the kind of gun for which 
the average mortal generally loses an affection after a very brief 
acquaintanceship. 
Let people say what they like, large-bore shoulder-guns are 
always more or less a failure. When fowling without a punt-gun 
a 4-bore in the boat is a highly desirable weapon to fall back 
upon should thick shots offer themselves; but when bound for 
marsh or broad, and relying only upon a single gun, he is a wise 
man who leaves the big bore at home, and sallies forth with a 
substantial 12, or a 10 at the largest, under his arm. Most 
budding fowlers conceive an early ambition to own one of those 
miniature cannon. The bigger the better, they think—and so the 
4-bore soon comes along. Disillusionment, however, follows with 
rapid stride. The fowler, armed with his new and mighty engine 
of slaughter, reaches his favourite ground. He finds it swarming 
_ with snipe. The only way, by-the-bye, to be quite sure of finding 
abundance of snipe is to go out with a 4-bore and a good supply 
of cartridges containing about four ounces of No. 1 shot. Besides 
the snipe, which rise all around him, lapwings and golden plover, 
never more than two or three at a time, and never less than ten 
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yards apart, persist in flying directly over his head, within easy 
range for a cylinder 20. There they are, the snipe and the 
plover; there, too, are the duck, and plenty of them. But they 
never allow themselves to come within hitting distance of that 
big gun. Duck never will. There is something about a 4-bore 
that they can’t stand at any price. They rise from the dykes or 
rushes three hundred yards away; they come sailing by a quarter 
of a mile overhead. And that is all they ever think of doing! 
Our fowler at last grows reckless. After making quite sure that 
no one is looking on, he begins to pop at the smaller game. 
Success, of a certain kind, attends his efforts. When, arm-weary 
and somewhat dejected, he reaches home, and his bag is emptied, 
it discloses what was once a snipe, and what were once three 
or four golden plover, besides—I -was almost forgetting to 
mention it—the remains of a widgeon, which came by him in 
the gathering gloom of flight time, and was curled up at a — 
twenty yards range. A week afterwards that 4-bore is for sale— 
cheap. 

. But to proceed. The gun of this story fell into the hands of 
one whom we will call Smith. Smith, who now holds a com- 
mission in Her Majesty’s service, lived in a small Norfolk village, 
near some of the best duck ground in England, and quite close to 
one of the most noted broads. How the gun came into his 
hands I do not know. It is doubtful whether any but his 
closest and most intimate friends knew that he owned such a 
weapon. As a rule, people do not talk much about the owner-. 
ship of a big gun. Probably Smith had consigned his possession 
to the obscurity of some secret cupboard after a few scarcely 
satisfactory trials. Anyhow, no one ever saw him using it. 

It came about that Smith left his native village. 

Rather more than two years afterwards a brother of the writer 
—we will call him Jones—who lives in the next parish to that 
lately inhabited by Smith, answered an advertisement which 
stated that a fine duck-gun was to be disposed of for a modest 
sum. He was considerably surprised to receive a reply from his 
old acquaintance Smith, and the correspondence ended in buyer 
and seller coming to terms. Thus the duck-gun became located 
within a mile and a poate of its old home. 

But Jones had ‘had some’ in the matter of big guns. I 
have vivid recollections of seeing him staggering backwards under 
the recoil.of a similar gun, while the object of his aim, a solitary 
lapwing, pursued its way unscathed. As a matter of fact Jones 
only bought the gun because it was dirt-cheap, and likely to yield 
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him a guinea or two if he could find the right buyer. Jones has 
an ineradicable instinct for dealing. If his income were five 
thousand a year, I believe he would still continue to drive to 
every sale which took place within twenty miles of his home, in 
the hope of buying for a shilling some article which he thought 
he might be able to sell again for one-and-twopence. 

Jones had no trouble in finding a customer for the big gun. 
I will call the purchaser Robinson. Robinson lived in Smith’s 
old parish ; and the duck-gun found itself housed not more than 
three hundred yards from its original home. Strange, but true! 

Robinson was delighted with his new acquisition. No gun 
could be in better condition. Wherever Smith had been in the: 
habit of hiding it up, he had evidently not neglected the necessary 
periodical oiling. In spite of its weight it handled well, and 
seemed lighter than it really was. Robinson went to bed that 
night with the full determination of trying its powers at the very: 
earliest opportunity. 

The opportunity soon came. Robinson, with the lethal weapon 
over his_shoulder, started early one morning for the boat, and 
had himself pulled up the Yare towards Rockland Broad. There 
was nothing about on the river; there was nothing about on the 
big dyke ; there was nothing about on the broad when he got 
there—not even so much asa dabchick ora moorhen. Duck there 
were,-no doubt, in the rushes. They will quack within twenty 
yards of you as you cruise about Rockland Broad, but seldom 
indeed can the best of dogs put them on the wing. Treacherous 
to a degree, are those rush-grown tracts. Many a good dog has 
dashed in full of life and pluck, and never been seen again. 

The day selected by Robinson seemed an off-day among all 
water-fowl and marsh birds. I could have told him exactly 
how it would be before ever he started with that big gun. ‘The 
conditions could not have been more promising: a leaden sky, 
a wild, squally, bitter east wind such as generally puts everything 
on the move. But then a 4-bore gun never fails to smash up 
all prospects of sport within a radius of two or three miles. 

Robinson varied matters by alternately walking the hassocks, 
and having himself pulled about the broad. The hassocks 
yielded nothing—nothing, that is, but snipe ; snipe almost as tame 
as barndoor fowls. I could have told him how this would be 
too. He did not shoot at them. 

And so the day passed by. Our sportsman buoyed himself 
up with the thought that flight-time might amply compensate 
him for previous disappointments. The Fates, however, willed 
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matters otherwise. As daylight waned, he took up a likely 
pitch. But not a duck did he see—not one single whistle of 
rushing wings did he hear. The Surlingham fowl stuck to their 
own broad ; the down-river birds found other water whereon to 
light ; the Rockland duck apparently never flighted at all. It 
was the 4-bore that did it. 

When all reasonable expectations of sport were gone, the 
disappointed fowler gave the word to pull towardshome. Though 
it had grown so dark that a bird would have been invisible at 
fifteen yards, he still kept the big gun in readiness. He sat in 
the stern, shivering, sorrowful, and dejected. No movement did he 
make till, aided by wind and tide, the boat was speeding merrily 
down the Yare. 

The last hope seemed gone. Robinson bethought him of his 
charge—that charge which he had rammed home so gaily in the 
morning ; that useless charge which had lain slumbering in his 
barrel the livelong day. It would serve no end to keep it there. 
He pointed at the zenith—and fired. 

Robinson has never been able to give a quite coherent eocoemd of 
how it all happened. He seems to have experienced a sensation 
of being driven downwards with terrific force, and the same 
instant to have felt the big gun wrenched resistlessly from his 
half-frozen hands. There was a loud splash in the wake of the 
boat. Robinson had fired his first and last shot from the 4-bore. 

Even now he is quite unable to appreciate -" humorous side 
of the affair. 

That big gun lies buried deep in the nee bed of the Yare. 
Perhaps in future ages it may once more see the light of day, and 
be exhibited as a quaint relic of bygone times—may be held up 


to wonder as the rude contrivance of a darkened age. Who can 
tell ? 
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WHAT STEAM YACHTS COST 


BY H. L. REIACH 


For many years the steam yacht has been increasing in popularity 
amongst yachtsmen. The advantages it possesses over sail are 
many to the business man, or the man whose time is not entirely 
at his own disposal ; the mere fact of being able to locate oneself 
to within a few hours is a consideration which in itself is enough 
to outweigh the many arguments which have been put forward 
against it. 

Arguments there are and always will be in favour of sail as 
the means of propulsion for yachts ; ; it is clean, cheaper may be, 
requires a certain amount of experience and skill, and has that 
feeling which toso many yachtsmen is sailing. But, on the other 
hand, one is to a certain extent at the mercy of wind and tide; 
becalmed perhaps, or harbour-bound for days at a time, with head 
winds to contend against and many other things which on occasion 
prove extremely irritating. And, despite Kipling, the old school 
will tell us there is no poetry in steam ; none of those associations 
which make sailing a pastime so dear to the British heart and 
such a training school for the young sailors of the country. But 
this is prejudice ; let them go to Cowes during the carnival, and 
see there some of our latest pleasure steamers with their handsome 
hulls and cream-coloured funnels, their narrowly planked decks 
as white as snow, and brass work flashing like fire in the sun; 
let them see this, and they must surely alter their opinion. 

As was the case with our passenger steamers, it was not 
always so, and as it took many years to produce a ‘ Campania,’ so 

a ‘Nahma’ or ‘ Valiant’ is the result of many years’ study and 
experience. 

When Lord Brassey built the ‘Sunbeam’ in 1874, 500 tons 
was considered a large tonnage for a private yacht; last year 
several vessels were built with tonnages between 1,500 and 2,000. 

NO. XXXV. VOL. VI. 3B 
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Whether this gradual growth will continue it would be hard to 
say, but in all probability it will not; the expense of keeping a 
2,000-ton steamer in commission must tell on even the longest 
purse, and is out of all proportion to the pleasure derived from 
her. As a matter of fact, however, few of the larger boats are 
fitted out for more than a few months at a time. 

During recent years there seems to be a growing tendency 
in favour of full-powered steamers as against auxiliary steam. 
Auxiliary steam yachts are in too many cases neither one thing 
nor the other ; they require the full crew of the sailing yacht, and 
are handicapped as such by their screws and funnels ; as steamers, 
they rarely give more than 10 knots, while their top hamper and 
heavy spars render them uncomfortable sea boats. For all that, 
the auxiliary has many staunch supporters, and the class includes 
many of our finest yachts. As an alternative, many yachtsmen 
include a ‘rater’ in their outfit, which they can take with them 
from one regatta to another, and thus satisfy their love of sport 
and comfort. 

The largest private yacht is Mr. W. K. Vanderbilt’s‘ Valiant ’ 
of 2,184 tons, and a between perpendicular length of 307-5 feet. 
She was built in 1892 by Laird Brothers, from Mr. St. Clare 
Byrne’s designs, and is specially adapted for long cruising, 
attaining under forced draught a speed of 17 knots, or 
under ordinary conditions 15. To the builders, who had carte 
blanche as regards expense, the ‘ Valiant’ cost considerably over 
100,000/., besides which, very large sums were spent on French 
upholstery and cabinet work. To keep this boat in full commission 
for twelve months would = something between 20,0007. and 
25,0001. 

In 1892 Mr. Laycock ies built his ‘ Valhalla’ (1,490 tons), 
the largest of our auxiliary yachts. Barque-rigged, after the old 
Government fashion, with 25,000 square feet of canvas, this ship 
shows to advantage on a sailing day; while under steam alone, 
when the weather is not propitious or circumstances do not permit 
her to set her canvas, she registers a mean speed of 10 knots. 
The crew of the ‘ Valhalla’ number a hundred all told, and her 
price may be down as being between 
70 

Following these vessels in their respective claude! owy ‘at 
first but more rapidly as we descend in tonnage, comes our 
pleasure navy—the finest the world has ever seen-—representing 
annually millions of money. To give anything like a description 
of even a tithe of these yachts would far exceed the limits of an 
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article like the present, the object of which is rather to deal with 
the financial side of the question ; but to anyone who may wish 
to dip further into the matter, Lloyd’s Yacht Register will give the 
particulars of every British yacht, be she one ton or a thousand. 
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‘VALHALLA’ 


_ The prospective yacht-owner has many things to consider 
before building—what size of ship he will require, what kind of 
ship, of what materials she is to be built, and of what speed. 
The first of these questions will, of course, depend on the 
accommodation needed, and also the use to which she is to be 
put. It may be a 1,500-ton steamer, with a crew of sixty, to take 
a score or more guests round the world; or an 80-ton yacht, with 
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half a dozen hands, suitable for cruising with three or four 
persons. - It must, of course, be borne in mind that, although one 
may be quite comfortable for a week or two, with a state-room 
six feet square, it would not do to go to sea for months at a 
stretch with accommodation anything like that. This the owner 
must arrange according to his own ideas and wants, looking 
carefully into the hundred and one details of arrangement which 
make a yacht habitable, or, being neglected, uncomfortable. 
The kind of boat is a matter of taste, and the materials 
she is built of is in some cases the same. A wood steamer 


Photo, West & Son, Southsea 
‘SUNBEAM’ 


is seldom now built over 100 tons; the difficulty of procuring 
the timber, the expense of working it, and the increased facili- 
ties for steel building have entirely stopped the construction of 
large steam yachts of wood. In the composite ship #compromise 
has been effected. Many fine yachts have been built on this 
system, and in cases where they are to be permanently abroad, 
and not within reach of a yard where steel working plant is kept, 
it is particularly suitable. Vessels like the ‘Zaria’ (973 tons) 
have been built of composite materials, and in the case of the 
‘St. George’ (871 tons) not only are the frames and girders of 
steel, but she is entirely plated, being sheathed with teak planking 
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five inches thick ; this latter is, however, a most expensive aystem, 
and in the event of faulty workmanship a dangerous one. 
For large steam yachts there is nothing to compare with 
steel; its great advantages were tested and conclusively proved 
in the Royal and Merchant Navies many years ago. By the use 
of steel, yachts have been rendered lighter, thereby giving the 
naval architect a greater control over the distribution of weight ; 
they are more quickly built, are stronger, and with ordinary care 
and attention their lives are longer. As regards speed, the merits 
and demerits of high and low speeds can be more easily explained 
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under the question of upkeep, on which, as will be shown later, 
it has considerable influence. 

As it would be impossible here to give prices for all the 
different types and tonnages of the larger yachts—I have no 
intention, for the present, of considering the smaller craft—let-us 
take an average size and look into the cost of a 500-ton steamer. 
Let us say she is to be built of steel to Lloyd’s highest class, 
from designs and specifications, and under the supervision, of a 
good naval architect, such as Mr. St. Clare Byrne or Mr. Watson ; 
everything to be of the finest yacht material and finish ; single, 
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triple expansion engines of the latest type, with the ordinary 
marine boiler, and also a complete installation of electric light.: 
The price of this boat, complete in every respect, should not exceed 
21,0001. or 22,0007. This price may fluctuate either way, and will 
altogether depend on the specification. The labour and material 
market is also sometimes an unknown quantity, no builder caring to 
keep a quotation open for a long period. As a rule, however, the 
price of a first-class yacht about this size should be between 381. 
and 42/.aton. I might mention, perhaps, before going further, 
that, unless it is otherwise stated, when tonnage is mentioned 
in connexion with a yacht it means Thames Measurement 


Tonnage. A twin screw is, of course, a more expensive boat, 
inasmuch as it means a double set of engines and shafting. An 
auxiliary steamer should be very little, if anything, more; as 
what goés on to sails and gear to a certain extent comes off the 
engines, unless, however, she requires much ballast, winch, if lead, 
is a considerable item. 

Of course, steam yachts are built for much lower prices than 
the one quoted, and, should the owner desire it, there are many 
points in which a saving can be effected; yachts of a smaller — 
tonnage—when the price should naturally rise—being built, in . 
most cases with the object of selling, as low in price as 80/. a ton. 
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On the other hand, however, vessels of double the wane? keep 
their price over 42. 

For the building of a first-class boat special plant is. necessary, 
and, the quality of work and material requiring to be superior 
to the ordinary run of marine work, it is not every builder who 
can undertake the work. Should an owner then be tempted by 
a low offer from a builder not accustomed to yacht work, he 
may very soon have occasion to rue his bargain, as, although he 
may specify the material, the quality of the work is not a fixed 
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standard, and it is the finish which gives a yacht that appearance 
which distinguishes her from all other vessels. The bulk of the 
orders for large steam yachts are placed with the Scotch yards, 
- either on the Clyde, where the output for last year alone was over 
10,000 tons, or at the famous Leith yard of Messrs. Ramage & 
Ferguson, where so many of our large: yachts have been built. 
Having, let us say, satisfactorily disposed of the building” 
question, we come to that of upkeep, technically known as the’ 
_ running expenses. The principal item under this category is, 
while cruising, coal ; and it is here, as I mentioned above, that the 
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question of speed plays so prominent a part. Let us again take 
as our example the 500-ton steamer. Say we wish her to realise 
13 knots on trial. To attain this speed she would require to 
indicate about 800 h.p., which, with the ordinary marine boiler 
and usual conditions, would mean a coal consumption of about 
7°5 tons per twelve hours, or, with a water-tube boiler, about 9 
tons, which might also represent the consumption for compound 
engines. indicating the same h.p. To realise 14 knots would 
require 1,000 ih.p., with a consumption of 10 tons, Thus o 
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7:7 per cent. increase of speed entails an increase in coal con- 
sumption of 33 per cent., and as higher speeds are’ attempted, 
cach additional knot becomes more expensive than the last. 
Were one merely to. take into consideration the economy of 
travelling a certain distance, it would resolve itself into a question 
of whether it were cheaper to travel that distance at a high speed, 
with an expensive engine, or more leisurely, with the more 
economical consumption. 

When we bear in mind the fact that yachtsmen desite to sail, 
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and not to race, from port to port, passing everything they come 
across, we are not surprised to find that the majority of yachts 
attain comparatively low speeds, generally between 10 and 11 knots. 
A notable exception to this rule is the twin screw steamer ‘Giralda ’ 
(1,664 tons), recently sold by Mr. Harry McCalmont, M.P., to 
the Spanish Government, which, under forced draught, has a 
speed of over 20 knots, and i.h.p. of 6,500, meaning probably 
a consumption of 70 tons per twelve hours. As she has five 
boilers, with sixteen furnaces, and carries 400 tons of coal, she 
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has, apart from the question of consumption, to sacrifice to speed 
a great portion of her best accommodation. 

Cruising then at 11 knots we shall probably burn 6:5 tons 
in twelve hours, and with best Welsh coal ranging in price 
from 18s. to 21s. a ton, the cost of a week’s steaming for 
our 500-ton ship will be roughly 80 to 100/. or for a six 
months’ commission, steaming two-thirds of the time, the 
coal bill will be about 1,600/. 

Next comes the crew, which in this case will number twenty- 
five or twenty-six all told, with a weekly pay bill of some 451., being 
1,080/. for the six months. In British yachts the majority of the 
crew mess themselves, but in America it is customary for the 
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owner to provide for all. The outfit for this crew of twenty-six 
will amount to a little short of 2501., but after the first year this 
item would not be such a large one. 

To estimate the stores and provisions is a very difficult 
matter, depending altogether on the owner. In order, however, 
to complete our calculation, we shall say 1,000/. to comfortably 
cover everything in the commissariat department for six months, 
with a guest party of six or seven. 

Add to these items an insurance premium of 250/., an oil and 
cleaning material bill of 150/., and we have a grand total of 4,330/. 
for the six months. These figures take into account merely those 
things which can toacertain extent be reckoned with, and do not 
include any of the innumerable items which are always cropping 
up in connexion with a steam yacht; items which every owner 
knows so well. There is water to be paid for, harbour dues, 
pilots’ fees, laundry bills, and a host of other things which seldom 
fail to put together a most respectable total. 

If hired, instead of purchased, the usual charter money for 
first class boats of 200 to 600 tons is 30s. a ton per lunar month 
for a season of three months; if for a shorter period it will be 
more, while a long ‘let’ can generally be arranged for a much 
lower quotation. In cases of charter, the owner as a rule pays 
_ for consumable stores and officers’ mess, besides keeping the yacht 

in proper condition. 

To condense to the form of a magazine article a subject on 
which books might be written, is no light task, and one in which 
the difficulty of deciding what can be left unsaid constantly 
recurs. Of necessity much has to be omitted, and points which 
might interest many yachtsmen cannot be touched upon, however 


briefly. 
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NOTES 


BY ‘RAPIER’ 


CORRESPONDENTS continue to write and ask me for more of 
the Notes on racing such as I used to write when I edited the 
Illustrated Sporting and Dramatic News. Itis pleasant to know 
one has gratified readers, and the request is agreeable; but, as I 
have before explained, there are insuperable difficulties in the 
way. Iam writing more than a fortnight before the Derby; by 
the time this number of the Magazine is published the great 
race will be over; what, then, can be written about Epsom, or 
how can I discuss the Grand Prix, the result of which depends 
to a great extent on what has taken place on the Downs? As 
for the Grand Prix, if I only knew as much now as the reader 
will know when he glances over this page, I should have much 
to say. During the winter I fully explained why Disraeli was a 
better horse than his running made him ay pear, and he vindicated 
that-opinion by his handsome victory in the Two Thousand, 
causing his name to be written on that scroll of 7 the list of 
classic winners. 


But popularity and reputation are as easily lost as won. I 
confidently suppose that Disraeli will win the Derby, in which 
case it is intended to ship him across the Channel to run for 
the Grand Prix. If one could only foresee! - When these Notes 
appear’ he may have won the Derby, and seem to have a brilliant 
chance of following up his success by a triumph at Longchamps ; 
or he may have been so badly beaten that it will appear useless 
to send him; or,‘again, he may have met with some accident or 
mishap and have taken no part in the Epsom contest. Towards 
the end of last June few things in racing looked more certain 
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than that Disraeli’s stable companion, Angus, would win the Jaly 
Stakes at Newmarket. He was shut up in his box at night as 
fit and well as a horse could be; next morning when the stable 
was opened his chance was gone. Kicking in the night, he had 
sprained the muscles of his quarter, and that kick made a difference 
of some 3,000/. to his owner; for not only was Angus prevented 
from running for the July Stakes, but, it being thought useless 
to leave both him and Disraeli in the Champagne Stakes at 
Doncaster, the latter was struck out of a race that he could not 
have lost. Such are the chances of racing! 


Since then, as the reader interested in Turf affairs is probably 
aware, Angus has hurt himself again. He could not well do so by 
kicking, as his box is thickly padded, but he either struck his 
knee against the manger or slipped violently on to the floor, the 
result being an injured knee. It is hard in the extreme to find a 
really good horse, and when one is found, that he should knock 
himself about and be unable to show his capacity is cruel luck. 
Augus, unfortunately, has not that taste for cats which is so 
beneficial to some horses. A cat rarely acts as a sedative to 
humanity, indeed, the reverse is usually very much the case; but 
if a racehorse takes to a cat the little creature has a most 
soothing effect on him. A former notable occupant of the Disraeli 
stable, Best Man, was deeply attached to his feline companion, 
and when, after winning the Prix du Conseil Municipal, he got 
back from France, she having been lost on the way, for days after- 
wards he kept gazing round wistfully to see whether she was not 
coming. Disraeli, too, is a lover of cats, and his friend is so 
anxious to coil herself up on his back when he has been dressed 
over and clothed for the night, that she has to be shut up in 
a hamper till he is ready to receive her. If Angus had developed 
the same fancy, the record of great races might have been con- 
siderably altered ; for he would not have kicked about and hurt 
himself, and in all probability Disraeli would never have run for 
the Two Thousand. It seems odd that the history of the Turf 
should be affected by a kitten—by a colt’s taste for kittens, that is 
to say—but so it is! 


The French three-year-olds are very bad this season, and as 
no English horse has won the Grand Prix for eleven years—eleven 
French horses have won consecutively—it is really about time 
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this rich stake was brought across the Channel. For the first 
twenty-two years the race was divided with singular equality 
between English and French owners. Gladiateur ran so often in 
England that it is hard to say whether he should be reckoned as 
English or French. Putting him aside, from 1863 to 1886 the 
Grand Prix was kept.at home by Vermout, Fervacques, Glaneur, 
Sornette, Boiard, Salvator, St. Christophe, Nubienne, Frontin, 
and Little Duck, ten in all; and it came to this country by the 
aid of The Ranger, Ceylon, The Earl, Cremorne, Trent, Kisber, 
Thurio, Robert the Devil, Foxhall, Bruce, Paradox, and Minting 
—twelve times. Last year it was worth 10,198/.—a handsome 
prize! However, it is too early at the time of writing to do 
more than say that Disraeli, Ninus, and Dunlop are cones for 
the oomning Grand Prix on the 5th of June. 


It is wonderful what accurate eyes for a horse the best ‘ touts’ 
.at Newmarket possess. To the average man horses are very much 
alike. He may, of course, remember that a bay is not a chestnut, 
and the few greys in training are not difficult to recollect. Also, 
if an animal is conspicuously marked, with a great deal of white 
about his legs, as Hazlehatch had, and most of his offspring have 
now, that is something to go by; but there are about 1,200 or 
1,300 horses in training’ at Newmarket I believe, many of them 
are curiously alike, but the majority of the touts know them all at 
a glance. On the other hand, these men are often altogether at 
_ fault in mistaking a brisk exercise gallop for a trial. Not seldom 
one reads an account of how some horse won half a length, with 
some others beaten behind, and further speculations as to the 
probable weights carried, when, in fact, there has been nothing 
like a trial and the weights of the riders have never been considered 
by the trainer. A few of the ‘ provincial ’ horse-watchers are less 
accurate than their Newmarket brethren. I know of one case in 
which an owner who lived abroad took his horses away from a 
certain stable because his trainer told him one of them could not 
do any work, and the local tout, who muddled it up with another 
animal, reported that it went well at exercise day after day, 
whereas it had never been out of the stable. Why he should 
have believed the tout rather than the trainer I do not know, 
except that he had a suspicious mind and little sense. A few 
trainers, it is reported (and I believe with truth), send up their 
own accounts of what work horses are doing, and naturally concoct 
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them without any rigid regard to fact. Thus if they want to 
back one of their horses for an approaching race, they omit to 
mention that it is going strong, and the innocent reader fancies it 
is doing nothing; if, on the other hand, they propose to keep it 
for a later event, and it is doing little or nothing, its daily progress 
(on paper) is stated to be quite exceptional. It is backed by the 
public, runs half-trained, is beaten, and age into the next handicap 
with a lenient weight. 


Has shooting much improved of late years, I wonder ? It is 
generally supposed to have done so with improved weapons. In 
a recent discussion on this subject we settled that to kill two out 
of five birds shot at was very good; but in an old number of the 
Sporting Magazine, a volume dated 1821, I find a much better’ 
average. The shoot was at the Earl of Bridgewater's, and here 
are the figures :— 


First day, 7 guns ......... 627 shots ......... 826 killed. 
Second day, 9 guns ......... 611 
Third day, 8 guns ......... 261 


Thatis altogether 1,098 head of game falling to 1,971 shots—very 
excellent, indeed! The best shots, it is said, were the Duke of 
York, the Duke of Wellington, the Marquess of Londonderry, 
Lord Bridgewater, and Lord Verulam. ‘The Duke of Welling- 
ton’s double-barrelled gun brought down everything before ‘it,’ 
I read. 
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